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The Author & Journalist 


Dahris Martin, a_ suc- 
cessful juvenile writer, 
came to us with an 
adult book manuscript 
which had been rejected 
by every publisher for 
years. We not only put 
it across with a_ book 
publisher, but excerpts 
from it have appeared 
in Redbook, and in the 
meantime we have also 
. placed articles for her 
with Mademoiselle and 
The Woman. 


Duane Yarnell came to 
us a few years ago 
after having sold a few 
hundred dollars worth 
of sport yarns. We 
have since made him a 
top name in the field, 
selling novels, novelets 
and shorts to Sports 
Novels, Dime Sports, 
Duane Yarnell Fight Stories, Ace 

Sports, Football Stories, 

Thrilling Sports, Popu- 

lar Sports, Twelve Sport 
Aces, Exciting Sports, Baseball Stories, 
etc., and have now begun selling his 
stuff to the smoothpaper American 
Legion, Argosy, etc. 


Have You Sold $500.00 Worth In 1943? 


If you have, we will handle your account on straight commission—no 
reading fees. We have this year put across writers in your class with 
Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Collier’s, Esquire, Redbook, Mademoiselle, 
Country Gentleman, Town & Country, Coronet, Look, This Week, Farm 
Journal and many other top-paying slicks. For other writers like you, 
we have substantially increased rates and widened markets in the pulp 
field, and have started many of them selling to slicks like Woman’s Day, 
Photoplay, Argosy, etc. Given the opportunity, we can do as much for you. 


*IF YOU HAVE SOLD $500.00 WORTH TO NATIONAL MAGAZINES IN 1943: 


We're so confident that we can increase your sales, better your markets 
and improve your rates, that we’ll gamble our time and effort for six 
months to prove it to you—at no cost other than our regular commission 
of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. If at the 
end of this trial period you are not convinced that our help is worth the 
commissions, we expect to lose you. Fair enough? 


*IF YOU HAVE SOLD $250.00 WORTH DURING 1943: 


We'll meet you half way—work with you at one-half rate reading fee 
charged beginners. We'll refund the fee on stories sold, and as soon as we 
nr tck sold $250.00 worth of your copy, we will handle you on straight com- 
mission. 


IF YOU’VE SOLD LESS THAN $250.00 WORTH, OR NOTHING... 


We will be glad to work with you, but must charge you a reading fee 
until we have sold $500.00 worth of your work. Our fees are $2.50 on manu- 
scripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 on scripts between 2,000 and 5,000 words; 
$1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special rates on longer novelettes and 
novels. For this you receive an honest professional appraisal of your 
work, revision and replot suggestions, if it can be made salable, or our 
recommendation of salable scripts to editors and suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talent. 


r 10, words nor previously 

rejected by any editor), together AUGUST LENNIGER 
with letter about yourself and com- ‘ 

plete list of sales made. Our book- Literary Agent 

let, ‘‘Practical Literary Help’ and 


latest Market News Letter on re- 56 W. 45th St., New York 19 
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OF BOOKS: YOU can turn your ideas into extra 


dollars by writing radio programs. Broad- 
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DORRANCE & COMPANY 


We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


casting stations, program directors and 
advertisers all are in the market for new 
ideas, new scripts, new writers. 


Start now to learn the necessary tech- 
nique for this profitable field—how to 
write scripts that will sell. 


Radio Writing Institute is the only 
school devoted exclusively to teaching 
radio writers. It offers a clear, compre- 
hensive Home Study course that has been 
proven by the success of many graduates. 
Learn how you can profitably turn your 
spare time into air time, with the help 
of Radio Writing Institute. 


Write today for illustrated literature 
and complete information. 


RADIOZ INSTITUTE 


STUDIOG @ RADIO CENTER/HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


ON OUR cover this month is 
the team which produced the 
Random House best-seller, 
“Thirty Seconds Over Tokio.” 
Capt. Ted Lawson is the hero, 
Robert Considine the writer who 
told the story. Considine is in 
the big money right now, with a 


second lusty seller hitting the 
book. departments, Where’s 
Sammy?" The jacket reads, “By Sammy Schulman, 
Edited by Robert Considine’—with the last four 
words in smaller type. 

For many years, New York publishers have used 
talented and dependable professionals like Considine 
for ghostwriting assignments. Some of the fees paid 
have been large, but writing credit, which can mean 
a great deal to a writer, has usually been withheld: 
it would interfere (so the reasoning went) with the 
book's appeal. The acknowledgment tendered Con- 
sidine by Random House—‘Edited by’—could be 
more generous, but it is much better than no credit 
at all. Our cover photo is one proof of that. We 
would like to know the whole story. 

I prepared recently with Congressman William S. 
Hill, of Colorado, a series of articles to be syndicated 
to business magazines. These are appearing under 
the line, “By Congressman William S. Hill, with 
John T. Bartlett.” The Congressman thought that 
this style was fair and proper. Some writers enter- 
ing collaboration or ghosting enterprises, especially 
men and women disciplined in newsroom anonymity, 
are inclined to be too modest. To ask for recogni- 
tion is to receive it readily in most cases. 

Our mail often contains demands and complaints 
on the subject of a certain writer of Springfield, Ill. 
They can be expressed in a single sentence: Why 
don’t you publish something by Sewell Peaslee Wright? 
The article in this issue will only temporarily appease 
the Wright fans. In a few weeks, they'll be writing 
us again—and we'll be ready for them, for Mr. 
Wright has another A. & J. article in the works. 

SWP calls the personal piece he has done for this 
column, “A Sort of Autobiography.” I am going to 


John T. Bartlett 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking, or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- 
acters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and re- 
vision Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, 
the only kind that will sell. 


Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 St. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 
worth of material in a recent month. My special course 
of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGA- 
ZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write 
for terms. Mention The Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamned envelope 

for 1944 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
eoauee ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALE! DOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out. explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS. articles. essays, verse—we criticize, re- 
vise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Founded, 1916, by Willard E. Hawkins 


Published Monthly at 
1837 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 
John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Editors 
and Publishers 


David Raffelock, Associate Editor 


Student Writer Department, Conducted by 
Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. All rights reserved by the Author & 
Journalist Publishing Co. Printed in the U. S. A. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 
Canada and Foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates furnished on request. 


No. 12 


LET A DOCTOR CURE IT 


27 years correcting all kinds of Mss. 20c the first 
five pages and 10c each page thereafter. Criticism 
free. Enclose stamped envelope. 


Dr. S. J. D. Fendell Paterson 4, N. J. 


CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. Producers are con- 
stantly searching for stories from every available 
source. If you can submit suitable screen stories, pub- 
lished or unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will 
at once get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 
writers, and offer critical literary and selling guid- 
ance for novels, plays and rnagazine stories at reason- 
able prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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add the information, relevant or not, that his hand- 
written signature occupies one-third of a page, being 
in that respect much like Bernarr Macfadden’s, which 
footed a recent letter Mr. Macfadden wrote us about 
Physical Culture contests. 

vy 


“When and where I was born are matters of small 
importance, but I think it is important that both my 
father and my mother were great readers. They passed 
on to me the love of the printed page, and I most 
sincerely believe that nothing is more important to 
a writer than a vast background of reading. 


The future belongs to those who prepare for it. 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOuR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
. Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 
MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


manuscript criticism. . . 
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SOLD (on the 15th trip!) 


EVERYWEEK took this one at a good price. It shows how 
I stick to perthing I know is good, just as checks for 


G 
DET, UNITED FEATURES, PUBLIC LEDGER, TROUSE. 
HOLD MAGAZINE, etc., show I sell all types. Reading 
fee: Le. Ist 1,000 words, 25¢ each 1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN, 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, III. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


lead- 
“Tops 
s.""—The editor of a writer's magazine. 
For 25 years, I have taught posts. versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from_ their 
verse, including. my work as instructor in versification 
at New Yor wiversity, William and Mary College, and 
elsewhere. Most my work with private pupils, from 
beginners to winners, is do 


ron Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) 
($1. = are now standard. Why neg- 

lect. the many profits from versification? to- 
unfair dela: 


; you are to yourself to y longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
Delanson, 


The Author &> Journalist 


‘People often come to me and ask whether I think 
it worthwhile for them to join one of my classes and 
study the short story. ‘Does it seem to you I’ve got 
the right stuff in me?’ they ask, and give me the 
story of their travels and their education. I have a 
stock question with which to answer that inquiry 
(I'm essentially a Yankee, you see!). ‘Have you, 
from childhood on, spent all your spare time read- 
ing?’ I ask. If the answer is yes, then the prognosis 
is good; if the answer is half-hearted, the prognosis 
is poor; if the answer is ‘No; I never cared much 
for reading,’ then I tell them they'd better not sign 
up. 

“So, I've been a great reader. I've also been a 
great hobbyist—and still am. Guns, tropical fish, 
model building, photography, antiques, sailing, and, 
most lately, scientific criminal investigation tech- 
nique. I have every text published on criminal in- 
vestigation, I think, and a very complete laboratory. I 
can take and classify fingerprints with the full FBI 
extensions, run a leuco-malachite test for blood, and 
all the rest of it. I mention my latest hobby in de- 
tail to illustrate the thoroughness with which I have 
gone into all of them. I have noticed that many, if 
not most writers have the hobby-riding streak in 
them. Obviously, all hobbies pay off the writer who 
follows them. 

“This doesn’t sound much like a biography, I'm 
afraid. I've been trying to show you the man, in- 
stead of giving you statistics, but if you want them, 
here they are. I'm 6'3” and I weigh too much. I'm 
on the wrong side of 40. I was in the last war, 
but they wouldn’t give me a break in this one—and 
the AG's office knows I tried! Married, no chil- 
dren, one dog: a Springer named Lucky. I live on 
Lake Springfield, an artificial lake (and a big one!) 
some nine miles from Springfield, Illinois. 

“For several years I worked on newspapers, in- 
cluding the Toledo Blade, the Portland Express, and 
the Tulsa Tribune. Went into advertising agency 
work, and for the last twenty-odd years have been 
Copy Chief of the agency where I still hang my hat 
on work-days. 

“At the time I started to write for the slicks in- 
stead of the pulps, I think I had sold to every pulp 
then in existence. Since then I’ve sold to all the 
slicks except, I believe, LHJ, SEP, and Redbook. 
And should the editors of any of them read this, this 
is notice that I haven’t given up the idea of rounding 
out the record! 


“I always get a kick out of doing something for 
good old A. & J. because the gang out front is so 
responsive. The few cranks who read A. & J. are 
crankier than any other cranks; the non-cranks are 
the most appreciative crew in the world. Believe 
it or not. I stl) get letters. after all these years. tell- 
ee me how helpful my Detour Theory article has 

en. 


“And that, I think, sets some sort of record!” 


One of the interesting happenings in Doris Knight's 
history is a trip she made to England. She had done 
one book and one serial. and the Amalgamated Press. 
London, wrote they would like her to run over and 
talk with them— at her expense. (Those clever 
British!) Miss Knight accepted, planning to remain 
in London two weeks. She stayed on for six years, 
leaving after the outbreak of war. (Those clever 
Americans!) In that period. she wrote 15 serials 
of 100,000 words each. For further proof that Doris 
is a smart girl, read her article in this issue. Per- 
haps her London days explain her use of “‘trade-name” 
for “pen-name.” 


PENDENT WOMAN, COMPLETE WESTERN, AMERI- 


JOU 
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ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 


A Short Short Course in The Short Story 


THE lovely young thing brightened with sudden 
understanding. 

“Why, of course! You mean that the secondary 
involvement includes a precipitable element which 
reacts with the modal characteristic to create a ter- 
tiary situation with climactic implications. How 
stupid of me not to have seen that immediately!” 

I dunno; maybe I didn’t get it exactly right. But 
it sounded something like that, and to my untrained 
ears it made no more sense than that. The lovely 
young thing knew more impressive words and tricky 
phrases with which to discuss writing than all the 
practicing writers I know, including and especially 
myself, 

To me a short story is a fairly simple thing—like 
making a flap-jack. You mix a few simple in- 
gredients in certain proportions and drop the result 
onto the griddle. If you have a lot of impressive 
recipes for the short story, but haven’t been able to 
cook up anything that would sell, it may help you 
to forget all about crepes Suzettes for a time, and 
concentrate on flap-jacks. 

You'll need a few special words, of course .. . 
but only a few, and those are not at all obscure. 


MotTIvATION practically explains itself. Somebody 
either wants something, or wants to do something. 
That desire is the motivation. 

In connection with motivation, remember the word 
desire. In stating motivation, always use the word 
desire; it will help keep you in line. “The motiva- 
tion is John’s desire to... 

Get yourself a big, important motivation. “The 
motivation is John’s desire to get a raise” is not 
enough. If you have an interesting idea for getting 
a raise, and want to use it in a story, make the raise 
mean something more than a couple of extra bucks 
a week. Give John a gal whom he can’t marry until 
he gets a raise, for example. Then the motivation 
is John’s desire to marry Mary . . . and anyone who’s 
ever been in love will tell you, if you don’t already 
know, that that is a “big, important motivation.” 

OBSTACLE is the next word. Nothing complicated 
about that. You know what an obstacle is: it’s some- 
thing in your path. It may be something you can 
step over; it may be something you couldn't climb 
over in a lifetime. And it may be something which 
looks as though it can’t be surmounted, but actually 
can be. Nine times out of ten, that’s the kind of ob- 
stacle used in a story. 


By SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT 


Another thing to bear in mind is that the obstacle 
must be directly in the path of the motivation. No 
matter how imposing the obstacle, if it isn’t in the 
path of the motivation, it doesn’t matter. The path’s 
open. 

Suppose we say that the motivation is John’s de- 
sire to marry Mary, and the obstacle is that half the 
treasure map is missing. Now, that doesn’t make 
sense. We're mistaken in either the motivation or 
the obstacle. 

If we're right about our motivation, then the ob- 
stacle has to do with Mary. For example, she’s very 
rich, and John is very poor . . . and proud. 


“DON’T FALL FOR BIG WORDS” 
Sewell Peaslee Wright says the theory of short “story 
writing is simple—and offers a complete short course in 
2500 words. For autobiographical notes, see page 4. 
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If the obstacle is the correct one, then the motiva- 
tion must be John’s desire to find a treasure. 

When you've settled this matter, you've decided 
whether the story is to be a love story, with a treas- 
ure hunt incidental to the business of wooing and 
winning the lovely Mary, or a treasure hunt story, 
with a clinch at the end after the doubloons or the 
jewels are brought to light. There’s a big differ- 
ence. 

A few paragraphs ago I said that the motivation 
should be big and important. That's right. And it’s 
just as true that the obstacle has to be rugged enough 
to cause that powerful motivation to do handsprings 
before it can get anywhere. 

John desires Mary. We've said that’s a good stout 
motivation. But Mary prefers Humphrey Bogart to 
Betty Ggable, so they just never can agree on what 
show to see. That’s not good enough; if John is 
really crazy about Mary he'll either sell her Betty 
Grable, or he'll take Bogart and like him. Love's 
like that. 

And if John desires to dig up a treasure, but has a 
map which shows that the golden cache is several 
miles out in the country, and buried under a big 
stone that he'll have to move, John is a poor hero 
indeed if he permits such an obstacle to bother him. 

I've deliberately made these examples ridiculous, in 
order to demonstrate an important point: the stature 
of your hero is determined by the size of the ob- 
stacle he must surmount . . . and we all like our 
heroes big. 

Most instructors in the gentle art will tell you 
how important struggle is. I say, ‘Forget it!’ Get 
yourself a potent motivation and block it with a 
suitable obstacle, and struggle will take care of itself. 
If either or both are inadequate, you can’t possibly 
have a decent struggle. Think that over. It’s worth 
a second thought. 


VIEWPOINT, until after you've sold fifteen or 
twenty stories, is something which does NOT change 
throughout the story. You select some character in 
the yarn, and thereafter you see the story through 
his eyes, hear with his ears, react with his nerves 
and brain. If anything happens that he couldn't 
see or hear, he'll have to be told about it by some 
other character, or read about it. Open the story 
without viewpoint; set the stage and describe the 
characters—at least, the viewpoint character. The 
instant that the viewpoint character has a thought 
or a reaction recorded from within, viewpoint is es- 
tablished and must be maintained without change. 


TaGs are something you hang around the necks 
of prominent characters. The simplest forms are a 
scar that turns livid in anger, a crooked smile, a 
drawling voice, a rolling walk, a trick of fiddling 
with a button. The simplest forms are good enough 
for the slicks, too; the only difference is that you 
use less obvious, less commonplace tags. A bit of 
physical description looks well on a tag, but keep 
it simple. A man has long legs, and a stride; he 
has unsmiling gray eyes and a grim mouth. A 
girl has baby blue eyes and blonde curls; she has 
soft brown eyes and a dimple; she flutters her hands 
as she talks. Don't resort to a blow-by-blow account 
of all his charms or hers; a couple of high-lights, 
well chosen, will give the experienced reader a sur- 
prisingly complete picture. 

PLANTS are simply clues (in any sort of story) 


which might enable the reader to guess how the story 
ends, but don’t. The trick is to put them in so the 


reader won't recognize them and/or remember them, 


by 


1. Putting them. in just ahead of something very 


The Author & Journalist 


interesting, that will make the reader forget 
the plant, or 

. Mixing the actual plant with other information 
which is not vital at all. 


SUSPENSE is a good word to know, too .. . but 
don't let it throw you. You've experienced it (par- 
ticularly if your slacks button on the side) all your 
life. It’s nothing in the world but curiosity. 

When we write a story, we deliberately make the 
reader curious about certain things, and then we 
keep him curious until we're jolly well ready .to give 
him the answers. We have the big suspense or 
curiosity regarding how the story ends, and then 
we have a number of smaller points about which 
we make the reader curious, and which we answer 
from time to time throughout the story, usually set- 
ting up a fresh point for the reader to be curious 
about just before we answer some previous ques- 
tion that’s been worrying him. 

Just keep raising interesting questions in the 
reader's mind, and feeding him the answers at in- 
tervals, and nobody will ever be able to say your 
story doesn’t have suspense. 


SIGNIFICANCE is, relatively, a tricky word. Let me 
define it, somewhat baldly and somewhat indirectly 
as that element in a story which prevents the ‘So 
what?” attitude on the part of the reader. 

The essence of significance is change. No matter 
how much goes on in the story, how much action 
there is, how many narrow escapes, how much loving, 
blood-letting, clue-finding, and so forth, if things at 
the end of the story stack up just about as they did 
at the beginning, our old chum the reader will bat 
his big sad eyes and say, loudly and disgustedly, 
“So what?” 

If a story’s worth telling, then it deals with a 
change of some kind; a change effected by the action 
of the story. John loves Mary, but there’s an obstacle 
to their marriage. At the end of the story, they’re 
married or about to be. John’s status is changed; 
Mary’s status is changed. If the obstacle had to do 
with a person (for example, if her father hated 
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“What was that crack about rejection, podner?” 
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John, or John’s father) then the status of Mary's 
father would also be changed, for he would have 
seen the light. 

If John’s out after the buried treasure, at the end 
of the story he is rich instead of poor. He may have 
won a girl along the way. He almost certainly would 
have put in their places the bad men who had no 
right to the treasure, but were after it, just the same. 
And the status of the treasure would have been 
changed from Lost to Found. 


At the beginning of the average murder yarn, the 
detective is all at sea, an innocent person is (often) 
in danger of having the crime hung on him, and 
the real killer is laughing up his sleeve. At the end, 
the detective has just put the finger on the right 
person, the unjustly accused character is cleared, and 
the killer stands abjectly in the shadow of the Chair. 


And here’s one further thought in connection with 
creating this change which is so important. There’s 
one situation at the beginning of the story, and quite 
a different one at the end of the story . . . if the 
story is typical, and has been properly worked out. 

Now, something produces that change. Something 
which isn’t the author's whim, a simple statement 
that it’s so, or an Act of God. The stuff from 
which that change stems must be in the story, part 
and parcel of it, and it must be demonstrated as cap- 
able of doing its job, and it must be shown in 
action. 

You can't, for example, have a gal’s mother op- 
posed to wartime marriages and then, when the 
story is the proper length, have her serenely confess 
that she’s changed her mind; that above all things 
she wishes Pfc. John to marry her daughter; that 
she’s convinced now that war-time marriages are the 
real McCoy. 

To that the reader can’t say ‘So what?” but he 
certainly can, and will, say “How come?” 

If this change is to occur, then we must see the 
elements which bring it about, and we must see them 
at work upon the mind of Mary’s mother, so that 
when the necessary (to make the story end happily) 
change takes place, it is logical and understandable. 

And there, brothers and sisters, are all the terms 
you need to know to conceive and produce a story. 

Simple ingredients, I know. Nothing to fill the 
mouth, nothing with which to impress friends, noth- 
ing to dress up vacuity and make it sound important. 

But let’s whisk up a batch of pancakes and see 
how they compare to the crepes Suzettes that had 
such an elaborate formula, but still didn’t sell. 

First, get yourself a motivation. The nature of 
the motivation will depend upon the type of story 
you want to write. I’m not going to suggest one 
for-you; I'll just tell you how to check yours, to see 
how good it is. Ask yourself: 


1. Is it specific? (It should be; all of us, al- 
ways, are motivated by the desire for “‘life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” ) 


2. Is it strong? (If it’s the type of desire that 
often results in murder, then it is; love, hate, 
revenge, greed, ambition are examples.) 


All right; you have a motivation. It checks on 
both points enumerated above. So you need an ob- 
stacle. 

The motivation is John’s desire for something or 
to do something. OK; why doesn’t he get it or do it 
right now, thus satisfying his desire . . . and de- 
priving us of a story? You have an idea? Is it 
squarely in front of, opposed to, John’s desire? It 
is? Fine! But will it hold the fort for 2000, 3000, 


4000, 5000 words against a scrapping John? It 
won't? Then look around until you find one which 
will! 

When you've settled on motivation and obstacle, 
you have a situation in which a desire is up against 
something which blocks it. At the point, the mo- 
ment, the two crash together, start your story. Hook 
the reader with a crash, and then tell him how it 
came to pass ... and do this briefly. If you want 
to call it cast-back, I won't object to the term, but 
don’t flourish it. Cast-back is just a necessary evil, 
so don’t wallow in it; get through with it as quickly 
as possible, and then show how John gets around 
his obstacle. 

Hang a tag on John, and one or two other char- 
acters so we know who they are, and how they're 
likely to act under different types of pressure. Flour- 
ish the tag from time to time, so we won't forget it. 
The tag on the gal should give us some idea of how 
she looks; we're not so interested in John’s looks, 
but a line or two on that point might be all to the 
good. 

If you know exactly how your story is going to 
work out, slip in the plants as you go along. If 
you don’t know how it’s going to pan out, finish 
the story and then go back and put the plants in 
where they belong. 

Remember to say something, have a character say 
or do something, from time to time that will make 
the reader curious. When you get darned good and 
ready, satisfy that curiosity. This is the business 
of suspense. 

And when you do come to the end, be sure it 
shows that a change has taken place. Things aren’t 
as they were at the beginning. They're different 
and . . . almost always . . . better to the reader’s 
liking. 

I know it sounds very simple, and not at all im- 
pressive . . . but that’s really all there is to it! 


Oooo 


Physical Culture, 535 Sth Ave., New York, will 
give $1000 in prizes for the best articles and stories 
published during 1944. The first prize will be 
$250; the second $150; the third $100; the fourth 
$50; the fifth $25; the sixth $15, and the next 
forty-one, $10 each. The editorial department will 
select the winners. The prizes will be paid in addi- 
tion to regular rates, probably in December, 1944, 
according to Bernarr Macfadden, publisher. 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
is in the market for articles on what women are 
doing, preferably written in narrative style, according 
to Lorna Farrell, editor. Payment is on acceptance 
at varying rates. Some anecdotes are used in each 
issue. 


THE MODERN METHOD 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


If you would have the magic touch, 
Your poem should be arty. 
No clarity; no meaning, much; 
No simple lines, or hearty. 
Unearth a bit of mental fluff, 
Get moonstruck and apply it. 
If you can keep it vague enough, 
The editors will buy it. 
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LEARNS TO KILL 


| A LOVE-STORY WRITER 


. By DORIS KNIGHT 


I WANTED to write de- 
tective stories! 

Don’t get me wrong. First, 
last, and all the time, I'm a 
love-story writer, and I like 
my particular field and intend 
to keep on writing love yarns. 

But I wanted to be a detec- 
tive story writer, too. 

There were a good many 
things against my becoming 
one. People told me not to 
swap horses in the middle of 
the stream. (Since I write to 
eat. It isn’t a hobby.) There 
was another don’t like a 
stone wall in my path. Everyone said detective 
stories must be plotted carefully beforehand, step by 
step. I belong to the school of writers who take a 
group of interesting characters and a situation, and 
toss them in, then stand back and see what happens. 
I can’t work any other way. 

One day, about three years ago, I began a serial 
for Love Story Magazine. 1 took some people in 
the newspaper and political game. I got them into a 
dilemma. I titled the story, “Society Column.” 
Everything went smoothly with the writing till, at 
the very climax of the first installment, bang, there 
was a dead body! A murdered corpse, no less. 

I sweat blood, trying to get that cadaver out of 
the way. But no. It was as hard to dispose of as a 
real corpus delicti would be. I was stuck with it! 
So, since the characters had taken over, I thought I 
might as well have some fun, personally, and let 
them finish the story. Because I had to find out 
who did that murder! I wrote a love-mystery serial. 
(At the end, I found out who did the murders, too. 
And let me tell you, I was surprised!) 

In fear and trembling, I took the story to Miss 
Daisy Bacon of Love Story. (I was crazy about that 
story—and I needed a check badly. The taxes were 
due. Otherwise, I'd never have had the nerve!) 

Miss Bacon, bless her!—bought the story. 

“Society Column Murders’ was my bridge across 
the gulf which spans love and mystery. And I was 
learning my craft. I got across on that bridge to the 
detective story shore, where I craved to be. 

Ten more serials followed in quick succession, in 
which love and mystery mixed. (‘Lucky Thirteen,” 
“The Disappearing Brides,” ‘Widowed Bride,” 
“Woman Hater,” “Romance in the Caribbees.” Those 
were a few of the titles. Written under my trade- 
name, Myra Gay.) 

Then I figured I'd graduated into straight detec- 
tive stories. I wrote “Death and Mr. Angel,” which 
not only was published in Detective Story, but leads 
the All-Fiction Annual of this year. Next I did 
“Death At Square House,” which was published in 
the October Detective Story. (Under another trade- 
name of mine, Knight Rhoades. Because I found 
out, long ago, that men prefer to read detective 
stories written by men. The meanies!) 

Maybe you'll say, right about here, “How will this 
help me to change specialization fields? This gal 


Doris Knight 


was lucky. She ‘happened’ to write a story that hit. 
She was lucky enough to find an editor with a flex- 
ible policy and an open mind. What does that get 
me?” 

It gets you this. 

If you want anything in the writing field hard 
enough to work like heck for it, you can do it. If 
you think you can! And, if you read enough of the 
type of stuff you yearn to write, so that it seeps 
into your very blood-stream, and one day comes out 
in typewriter ink on a clean page of paper, despite 
yourself! 

Technique is a marvelous thing. I'd be the last to 
decry it. I spent years—from the age of nine to 
seventeen—in conquering the ABC’s of technique, 
with a master of the craft, the late William C. Mor- 
row of San Francisco. I learned my love-yarn tech- 
nique from him. I learned it, thoroughly and pain- 
stakingly, sprinkled with the tears of the very young, 
and bitter despair, and hard work. Then, I forgot 
it. Rather, I buried technique, deep in my sub- 
conscious mind so I'd never consciously think of it 
again, and it wouldn’t get in the way of the story 
I wanted to tell. 

(Remember. Your readers don’t give a hoot in 
hades about technique—as such. They don’t know 
about plots and counter-plots and climaxes and main 
conflict. They want to read a good story which 
holds their interest and is believable.) 

The same is true for the detective story technique. 

I didn’t have any teacher to crack the whip and 
wax sarcastic when I buried the story I had to tell 
under useless word-shrubbery. I had no one to re- 
mind me to hew to the line, and not go chasing 
down by-paths, unimportant to the story. I was on 
my own. I was grown-up. 

I possess a library in which all modern detective 
writers are represented. I read and re-read those 
books. Thus, the detective story technique came, 
not by studying text books, but by diligent and ve 
pleasant reading of detective fiction. And by read- 
ing so many detective stories, the technique crept 
into my subconscious mind and directed me in my 
own writing. 

There is nothing occult; nothing spooky about 
that. It is hard common sense. Read, read, read, 
in the field you wish to enter. Read for years. Read 
omnivorously. Read intelligently. 

Then see pictures. Mental pictures. Conjured 
up by your imagination. 

I like the movies. That makes it simple for me 
to ‘‘see” my stories. I remember, with my ears, the 
voices of the movie people I’ve chosen as my hero 
and heroine and villain. I put them in scenes, men- 
tally, and then write down what I see. And the 
things said. Want an example? All right. 

Take Cary Grant as a hero. Rosalind Russell as 
a heroine. Van Hefflin as a heavy. Give them 
good, terse names, easy to recognize. Think what 
sort of a story you want to write. Society-murder, 
hard-boiled, or psychological killing. Having made 
your decision, watch your first complication unfold 
before your mind's eye. 
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Visualize the opening scene exactly as if you were 
seeing it on a stage. A tropical setting. Panama 
perhaps. The men in uniform. The charming girl. 
The man thinks the girl has been two-timing him 
with the commercial air-lines pilot he’s hated for 
years. They have a fight. 

(I see that fight, just as if it were taking place 
before my eyes. I see a lot of things I don’t put 
down on paper for fear it might slow the action. 
Detective action must be fast and hard-hitting. But 
I know that setting thoroughly. I’ve seen it. I’m 
steeped in it. Thus, what I do put down, rings 
true.) 

To go on: 

The Man threatens to kill the Pilot if the Girl 
dates him again. Circumstances compel such a date. 
The Girl fears the Man has found out, so she goes 
to warn the Pilot of his danger. But on the way, 
she is delayed. (Perhaps the wheel on the horse- 
drawn carriage becomes loose. Valuable time is 
lost.) By the time she arrives at the Pilot’s apart- 
ment, he is dead. Murdered. She is suspected of 
the murder. She thinks the Man she loves did 
Heck. Why should I plot your story for you? 

But that’s what happened to come out of the ether, 
just now, when I shut my eyes. 
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I've traveled so much in the far places of the 
earth, that I visualize many of my scenes in distant 
places. Such scenes are familiar to me and yet, at 
the same time, I see them in a romantic light. How 
about you? Try it. Close your eyes. Pretend you 
see a stage set and people on that set, saying and 
doing things to further an exciting story. Doesn't 
that help you to plot your stories? It does me! 

By bitter experience I’ve found that the beginning 
detective story writer had better write of charming, 
normal characters, who happen to be flung into the 
midst of murder, the way people in real life are. 
If you write a story of unpleasant people getting 
killed by other, equally unpleasant people, who 
cares? Make your readers care, by making your 
characters so vivid and exciting and charming it 
hurts to have them turn out to be murderers. (Take 
that murderer in “Disappearing Brides’ for in- 
stance. He was so nice! I hated to have him turn 
out the villain. But he was.) 

What are the best sources of detective plots? 

In my opinion, newspapers, and your own exper- 
iences. 

Read about the murders and near-murders in the 
newspapers. Don’t write your stories on the mo- 
ment. Bury them in your mind. As a dog buries a 
bone. To “mellow.” When you dig up the stories, 
they will be different from the actual murder. They 
will be more interesting. They will belong to you. 

Maybe you'll query that one about your own ex- 
periences ! 

No. I’m not hinting that you number a group of 
murderers in your list of friends. Or that you go 
around sticking people in the back with a sharp 
knife. Far from it. But .. . haven’t you ever 
wanted to murder that bore who ruins a party at 
your house? Or that girl who flirts with your hus- 
band? Or that man who tells you he’s gotten over 
loving you? Well, what are you waiting for? Take 
it out on paper instead of in a courtroom on trial 
for your life! 

Don’t “kid” murders. 

You can be humorous about some of the charac- 
ters. You can wisecrack and have some fun writing 
the dialogue. But don’t forget that life is the most 
important possession any of us ever have. If we 
lose life, it’s no joke. Don’t try to be so breezy and 


nonchalant in a story that you kill your chances of 
having the yarn published. 

Read over your story. Be sure you've made every- 
thing crystal clear. I’m doing a rewrite at this mo- 
ment on a detective story, because four points, which 
were very straight in my own mind as I wrote, were 
very hazy in the minds of readers of the story at 
the publishing office. A detective story must have 
everything dovetail neatly. Everything must be ex- 
plained. 

Don’t pile up a huge amount of explaining at the 
end of a story. If it turns out like that, throw the 
manuscript into the nearest stove and start out 
afresh. You've missed the boat. The trick is to 
make your explanations as you go along. Without 
spoiling your finale. Difficult? Sure. But if you 
work at it often enough and hard enough, you'll get 
the secret. 

Never, never have two characters in a detective 
story named alike. Don’t have any of the names be- 
gin with the same initial letter. Detective story 
readers read fast and not too carefully. They want 
to solve the mystery. Find the answer. Get to the 
finish. If you’ve put a Jeff and a Jerry in the same 
yarn, heaven help you! Don’t have Mary and Marie. 
Or Fayne and Jayne. It’s fatal. 

Don’t be afraid to let yourself go on making the 
reader's blood run cold. Get that creepy, eerie, 
scared feeling into the story and you're half-way to 
success. Get a great deal of that crawly, frightening 
background and action into the yarn and you've sold 
the story! 

If you have unusual people and an unusual setting 
and a lot of nice, gory murders, your job is cut out 
for you. You must make the story plausible. Pos- 
sible. Probable. 

It’s better, if you're a beginner, to take a very 
commonplace setting and set of characters. The peo- 
ple who live next door to you, perhaps. Or the 
boarding house where you live. Depict them as 
clearly as possible. Into that commonplace setting, 
with these everyday people, bring murder! Then see 
what happens. 

If you can plot carefully, do so. Plan your story. 
In detail. But don’t make the mistake one man did. 
He had an office desk filled with files. One was 
for Characters, Heroes, Heroines, Murderers, Sub- 
Characters. Another was for settings, travel folders, 
newspaper descriptions on various spots in the globe. 
Cross-references to encyclopedias. Another contained 
sub-plots. 

It was a lovely reference library for writing de- 
tective stories. Only—it took all his time collecting 
the files and pictures and clippings and so on! 
Never did he get down to the writing of the stories! 

Here’s my summing up. ' 

Write whatever you want to write. Even if it’s 
off your beaten track. But be sure you’re not afraid 
of work. And read, read, read, in your chosen field! 
Especially, if you’re doing a switch in type of story. 

Incidentally, I’m working on my first 60,000-word 
book, just now. So, if I’m lucky—and I’ve learned 
my craft well enough—I'll be seeing you in the Lend- 
ing Libraries soon. 

Wish me luck, won’t you? And the same to you! 


RUMOR OF LIMITED APPEAL 
By LUCRETIA PENNY 


Only a humorist 

Is cheered by the rumor 
That the best-paying editors 
Are all out of humor. 
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Turning Duds Into Gold (Part 2) 


| | | SALVAGE 


By ALLAN K. ECHOLS 


A suggestion about polishing up that portion of 
the dialogue falling outside the quotes, the he saids 
and he gritteds. In tense drama, people don't 
usually stand or sit still while they talk. Watch 
any movie. A good director keeps physical move- 
ment always there for the eye to focus on, even if 
the character has to use that old and still good device 
of pacing the room, picking up objects, pointing with 
his finger, tapping his hearer’s shoulder, etc. They 
are never just talking. They are always doing some- 
thing else, compelling you to receive impressions not 
only through your ears but through your eyes. If 
the gal is angry, she not only says so, but picks up 
a Ming vase and crashes it against the fireplace to 
prove it to you. 

Check your dialogue, and don’t let your characters 
stand still! Keep them moving, bring on extraneous 
interruptions in the talk, for the eyes, the ears and 
the nose, :nd maybe for the sense of taste. Keep 
your reader's senses so busy that he hasn't time to 
yawn! Give him no rest! 

e 

Example: Take a long stretch of dialogue out of 
your story, and with malice aforethought have one or 
both of the speakers do the following during the 
conversation; take a drink of something other than 
liquor if in a saloon, or eat a bite of something, 
make him sniff an unpleasant or pleasant smell, even 
if it is only some hot asphalt with which they're re- 
pairing the pavement outside the window. Make one 
of the speakers suddenly see something of a bright 
color, or incongruously out of place, and walk a cer- 
tain distance away from the other to examine it, or 
perhaps put it back in place. 

Weave these sense appeals into the dialogue, seeing 
that each is striking enough to be remembered, but 
not unexplainable or out of character. Read that scene 
and see if it does not now have more life than it 
had before. Have you deliberately kept your reader’s 
senses on the jump? This is what I mean when I say 
life can be breathed into a scene in editing. 

Somerset Maugham whom the critics of the arched- 
eyebrow school have unsuccessfully tried to damn 
into oblivion by calling him “competent,” is justly 
famous for the sense of color and movement he estab- 
lishes in his stories. He has said frequently that he 
owes much of this ability to his study of the Rus- 
sians. Many writers damn the Russians for being 
morbid, but they can't be damned for lack of crafts- 
manship. 

Let us try to see what Maugham might have done, 
and see if we can’t try a dose of the same medicine 
on this reject of ours. Here is a scene from Tur- 
genev. Let me state the facts in it as we might find 
that we have stated them in one of our duds. The 
scene concerns a little neighborhood commotion caused 
by a mad man. It could -have happened anywhere. 
We may have written it this way: 


Old Harlov had suddenly lost his mind, and 
had somehow managed to get up into the attic 
of Sletkin’s house, where he was trying to wreck 
the place. The neighbors were milling about, 
and one of them had gone and brought the 
village priest. Sletkin came out of his house 
in his night clothes, swearing he would shoot 
Harlov. 


This just about covers the facts in the scene, but 
there is not a clear visual picture in it. It doesn’t 
come to life. It is just a blur, because there are no 
focal points for the eye with which the reader can 
visualize either the characters or the movement. 

Let us see how a real master wrote that scene. And 
as we read it, let ws focus ovr minds on the fact 
that we could just as easily use the same devices 
in our stories. Let us note that Turgenev achieves 
his effect by continually keeping your eye focused on 
visual movement, like the bouncing ball which keeps 
your eye focused on the words of one of those movie- 
reel songs. He never lets your eye stop, nor the 
picture get fuzzy. Note the visual pictures in the 
scene as he wrote it: 


On the floor of the garret, in a whirl of dust 
and rubbish, a blackish gray mass was moving 
to and fro with rapid ungainly action, at one 
moment shaking the remaining chimney, then 
tearing up the boarding and flinging it down be- 
low, then clutching at the very rafters. It was 
Harlov. The bitter wind was blowing upon him 
from every side, lifting his matted locks. It was 
horrible to hear his wild husky muttering. The 
old village priest, whom I knew, was standing 
harehaded, on the steps of the other house, and 
holding a brazen cross in both hands. From time 
to time, he silently and hopelessly raised it, and 
as it were, showed it to Harlov. Beside the priest 
stood Evlampia with her back against the wall, 
gazing fixedly at her father. Anna, at one mo- 
ment, pushed her head out of the little window, 
then vanished, then hurried into the yard, then 
went back into the house. Sletkin—pale all over, 
livid—in an old dressing gown and smoking cap, 
with a single-barreled rifle in his hands, kept 
running to and fro with little steps. He was 
grasping, threatening, shaking, pointing the gun 
at Harlov, then letting it drop back on his 
shoulder—pointing it again, shrieking, weeping. 


Let there be no mistake about it; Turgenev be- 


longs to the capital L school of literature. In its 
context, the above is a strong emotional piece of 
writing. So, let us see what makes it tick. 

I have italicised those words and phrases which do 
what I have been telling you to do, the ones which 
focus the reader’s eyes and other senses on physical 
movement and sound, for the purpose of making him 
see the picture clearly, and for identifying the dis- 
tinctions between characters. They are compelling 
pictures; the reader can’t fail to see them. 

And what happened when I underscored words and 
phrases which focused your eye on physical move- 
ment? I find that I had underscored almost every 
word in the paragraph! It starts with physical move- 
ment, which in turn is symbolic of the character 
doing the moving, and it ends with movement. Every- 
body is moving, and everybody is expressing his own 
character in his movements. 

There are five people in that one paragraph, and 
each one is brought to life and becomes a distinct 
character in his own right, and it is not done by 
halting the movement while the author describes 
the people. On the contrary, their characters are 
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In “Salvage,’’ which began in the November A. & J., 
Mr. Echols tells things to do to make a dud manuscript 
salable. Once a pulp editor, he is the author of over 700 
published stories and articles. 


drawn by focusing your eye on characteristic physical 
movement. 

Read again the single sentence about the priest. 
There is not a word of description of what his face 
looked like, nor of what he wore. But hasn't the 
reader a clear visual picture of him standing there 
on the steps, occasionally raising the brass crucifix 
for the madman to see, puzzled, vainly hoping for a 
miracle? That is a character portrayed in a single 
physical movement, as the rest of them are. 

And what did we say about bright colors catching 
the eye? Suppose, instead of a crucifix, the priest 
had raised a black book. The picture would hardly 
have been so vivid. 

Is there anything in this paragraph of Turgenev’s 
which is beyond the powers of the commercial story 
writer, if he will but examine his created scenes and 
see that he has brought them to life by “keeping ‘em 
moving,’ as Turgenev has? 
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You have now, I hope, experimentally revised a 
few hundred words of that reject. This is a check 
list of what you should have done. 


1. Read the story to see that dated material was 
replaced with its modern counterpart. 

2. You have taken each paragraph and examined 
each sentence in it to see if you have written it 
visually. You have added striking visual details, and 
particularly such of those as suggest a lot more than 
they say. To every stock locale. such as interiors, 
streets, crowds, murder locales, love scene locales, 
etc., you have added one touch of visually bright 
color, and one incongruity. (The incongruity can 
be colorful.) To every character, add such a touch 
of individuality in costume, personal appearance, or 
nervous habit as to be striking. 

3. In dialogue scenes, you have seen that your 
characters don’t suddenly stop moving in order to do 
their talking, like a broken film in an old-time movie. 
Keep them moving and responding to outside stimuli. 
And remember that their background is also alive. 
Trucks are passing, the cabbage is boiling over on 
the kitchen stove, the phone still rings, the fire needs 
punching up, glasses of liquor fall out of hands and 
make stains on the new rug, the cop’s feet hurt, the 
broken-hearted wife’s husband puts on one of her 
aprons and dries the dishes while he lies to her about 
the other woman. Life moves, even back of 
dialogue. 

There it is, friends. Maybe it ain't Art. And 
maybe it ain’t Literature. But go and blow the dust 
off that old set of Dickens, and read a few pages. 
You will find them full of visual writing. color, 
sounds, and smells, personal incongruities and nerv- 
ous habits—in short, full of life. It was just those 
things which made his locales and characters live and 
breathe—and stay alive. It was those little things 
which made you laugh, which made you cry—and 
which made Dickens rich! 

So—try out a dose of this alchemy on some of 
your old yarns, and watch those pages of dross take 
on the luster of gold. And let us all know if it 
brings a check, will you? 

Get in the scrap! 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LVIII—THE WORLD OF THE LOVE 


PULPS (Continued) 


WE continue with our examination of the illusory 
world in which love-pulp characters live and move 
toward the inevitable happy ending. 

One conclusion which we are brought—with some 
reluctance—to reach, is that convincingness of moti- 
vation or plot does not seem prerequisite to such 
fiction. Some of the strained and unconvincing de- 
vices which apparently did not bother editors or read- 
ers of the thirty stories under review may be in- 
stanced: 


1. Portrait of a Lady. Assuming two aiien 
plotters to be government agents, Clover is taken 
by them to the Holiday munitions factory, where 
they plant a time bomb designed to wreck the 
place. Although the factory is described by Clover 
as “the biggest there is,” it seemingly closes up 
tight at night and everybody goes home. Break- 
ing in seems to be a simple matter of knocking 
down a guard and picking a few locks. Since 
the plotters could just as easily have broken in 


without her, their reason for taking Clover along 
as a witness remains a dark mystery, the more 
so as they release her with nothing more than a 
warning to keep her mouth shut. Clover promptly 
reports the incident to Star Holiday. The latter, 
instead of notifying police or other authorities, 
makes a long drive to the factory, employs a set 
of duplicate keys made “in case something like 
this should happen,” and enters by stealth since 
“some of the guards are not to be trusted.” She 
finds the bomb and throws it into the river. 

4. “My Heart Is My Own.” This story re- 
volves around the expressed determination of 
Yorke to “beat or kiss” some sense into his ward, 
Lisa. Why impassioned kisses should be con- 
strued as chastisement is something to figure 
out. The heroine, at any rate, accepts them in 
that punitive light and is blissfully surprised 
when she finally learns that they constituted 
Yorke’s unique method of expressing devotion. 

13. Colonel’s Daughter. This is a_ study in 
puzzling motivation. Nan is in love with Lieuten- 
ant Pete Jensen; Ruth is in love with Lieutenant 
Rand Cameron. In order to be near Pete, Nan 
plans to marry Rand, while in order to be near 
Rand, Ruth plans to marry Pete. Figure it out 
for yourself. 
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19. Today Is Ours. This story hinges on 
Ann’s assumption that she has only six months 
to live. The assumption is based solely on a 
vaguely worded diagnosis found in her purse 
when she discovers herself a victim of amnesia. 
It is signed by three doctors, but by a strange 
coincidence none of the names can be deciphered. 
Even more strangely, they have not seen fit to 
write the message on office stationery or to refer 
to any one by name. Even the possibility—the 
bare possibility—that the death sentence might 
not refer to her, or might be mistaken—never 
occurs to Ann, despite lack of any evidence that 
she is the one intended. Of course, in the end, 
the diagnosis turns out to have been meant for 
someone else. 

23. Sugar Doll. If saboteurs and spies in real 
life acted like those in love-pulp fiction, the work 
of the F.B.I. and army intelligence’ services 
would be a sinecure. Their ingenuity seems to 
be exercised chiefly in devising situations to give 
themselves away. In this yarn Damon, a Nazi 
spy, gives Clara a key to his safe deposit box, 
admonishing her to bring the contents to him 
upon demand. The fact that he knows she has 
become friendly with an F.B.I. agent apparently 
makes no difference. There is no discernible rea- 
son why he could not open the deposit box him- 
self or entrust the mission to a confederate. 
When Clara opens the box, she finds, right in 
plain sight, obvious proof of his spy activities, 
which she naturally turns over to her F.B.I. boy 
friend. 

26. Love Saboteur. Again in this yarn sabo- 
teurs, and F.B.I. agents as well, act as no proto- 
types in real life would think of acting. It all 
serves to bring hero and heroine together, how- 
ever, which is the important thing. 


These are some of the more obvious examples of 
incongruity found in our group of love-pulp yarns. 

The lesson to be drawn can hardly be that the 
love-pulps desire impossible situations, or that a 
writer should strive for unconvincingness. No doubt 
the editors prefer sound backgrounds and sound moti- 
vations. But it is obvious that they do not make an 
essential point of it, provided the emotional content 
is satisfactory. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that the pri- 
mary aim of the pulp love story is to create an aura 
of illusion—to lift the reader into a make-believe 
world. A certain unreality of detail may perhaps 
assist in creating this illusion. Absurd and impos- 
sible happenings sometimes occur in our dreams 
which we accept complacently at the time. The 
same thing may be paralleled once we have fallen 
under the spell of the love-pulp world. 

Closely allied to lack of convincingness is an oc- 
casional lapse of ethics on the part of hero or heroine. 
In this unreal world, where love is all that matters, 
it does not seem to make a great deal of difference 
if a sympathetic character does something a trifle 
off-color, as long as it is condoned by love. We 
have, for example: 


No. |. Portrait of a Lady. In an attempt to 
win her husband away from the other woman, 
Clover conspires to ruin Star Holiday by insin- 
uating—without any basis whatever for her slan- 
der—that her family has been defrauding the gov- 
ernment. She tells Jake, a suspicious character 
with a strong German accent, “This man Holiday 
has the biggest munitions and tools factory I 
guess there is. He's taking in plenty from the 
government, and I'll bet he’s cheating like no- 
body’s business on his income tax.” “You zed it, 
baby,” and a glitter came into Jake’s eyes. “Our 
country’s got to come vurst dese days.’ Jake, 
of course, turns the matter over to Nazi accom- 
plices, introducing them as F.B.I. agents, and 
they behave in the peculiar manner previously 
recorded. As fdr Clover, the reward for such 
incredible stupidity and malicious plotting is that 
she wins her husband back and is eulogized for 
her bravery and patriotism. 

No. 5. What’s In a Kiss? To break up an af- 
fair which the heroine is having with a prize 
fighter, Joel plays anything but an heroic role. 
He carries tales to the actress fiancee of the 
fighter, who takes the situation competently in 
hand. But Gay, convinced of Joel’s manly devo- 
tion by this bit of snitching, falls contentediy in- 
to his arms. 
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No. 8. Love Is Blacked Out. Held prisoner by 
Randy, Paula promises faithfully to remain with 
him as his wife, if he will spare the life of Greg, 
whom she loves. She breaks the promise without 
a qualm, however, when Greg finds a technical 
illegality in the marriage. The reasoning goes 
thus: 

Didn’t you ever hear, my foolish sweet, 
that a promise given under compulsion is not 
binding?” 

“T offered to give it,” said Paula. 


“Angel, angel,” he said... “Randy Keller mar- 
ried you under an assumed name... What’s 
more... he bribed a justice who had lost his 
legal right to marry couples...” 


“Then—” whispered Paula. 

“ . . That promise of yours never meant any- 

7. Three Loves Had Brenda. As a method of 
getting rid of the “other woman,’ Jeff admits that 
he bought her off with $5000. Whether she was 
his wife, as she claimed, or had some equally 
good hold on him, is not made clear. Still the 
way out which he employed appears somewhat 
less than heroic, if viewed with a critical eye. 

To offset these examples of rather dubious ethics, 
there are many instances of adherence to quixotic 
scruples. Often the man refuses to make love to 
the heroine because she is wealthier than he or above 
him in social station, or because he thinks she wouldn't 
like the kind of life he has to offer, or out of pure 
chivalry. The girl, on her part, holds aloof because 
of some fancied defect in herself, or her connections, 
or her past. 

In one respect, however, morality is strictly ob- 
served. Situations may now and then involve risque 
possibilities, but these possibilities are carefully ig- 
nored or suppressed. In No. 8, Love is Blacked Out, 
Paula is kidnaped and dragged by the villain to an 
isolated cabin, but she is supposedly married to him, 
and his purpose, in any event, is not seduction, but 
rather to induce her to return to him as his wife. 
In No. 26, Fran is drugged and imprisoned in 
Devlin’s room, and the latter has no scruples against 
kissing and making love to her while she lies help- 
less on his bed. But his intentions are strictly hon- 
orable and the imprisonment is supposedly necessi- 
tated by his F.B.I. activities. When the heroine 
first sits up in bed (not in the least nauseated from 
the knockout potion she has been forced to drink) 
her first thought is one of relief to find herself fully 
dressed, even to her shoes. 

These are the most unconventional situations to 
be found in our list of thirty stories. 

There is, to be sure, a leering quality about the 
villain’s attentions. His kisses sometimes leave the 
heroine feeling more or less defiled, but this all the 
more emphasizes her virtue. We have previously 
mentioned the tendency in the awakening kiss which 
is the piece de resistance of most of the stories, to 
dwell upon physical thrills. Even here, however, the 
erotic nature of such reactions is glossed over. The 
“white fire’ that pours through the heroine’s body 
at touch of the hero’s lips is by inference an intense 
romantic or sentimental response. 

All of which—in its contradictions and paradoxes 
—makes sense only in light of the explanation that 
love-pulp readers live in an unreal world of illusion, 
which casts a glamour of romance over queer dis- 
tortions on the one hand and harsh realities on the 
other. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. In pulp love stories other than those reviewed 
in this series, check the details for convincingness, 
motivation, and ethical standards. Do you find a 
“shakiness” in such matters such as described in this 
lesson? What factors in such stories probably caused 
the editor to buy the yarns? 

2. Devise several love plot outlines of your own 
which are logically motivated and sound. 
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THE WRITER AND HIS COMMUNITY 


Prize Contest Letters by A. & J. Readers 


The Problem 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST often receives 
letters from readers who are having ““commun- 
ity trouble.” In the September issue, we quoted 
from typical reports. J. G. T. said, “I am 
moving from T- . The people resent the 
fact that I decline to join in their petty af- 
fairs... . Though I have lived here for six 
years, the town and state have never really ac- 
cepted me.” 

E. S. T.’s problem was quite different. Her 
community was over-friendly. Responding to 
invitations and requests, she found her work 
suffering. “I have weeks on end when I ac- 
complish almost nothing at my desk.” 

Offering $10 for the best letter, we put the 
question, “On what terms should a writer live 
with his community?” The prize-winner is an- 
nounced below. Writers of other published 
letters have been compensated. 


$10 Prize Letter 


THE BEST TERMS 
By Adele de Leeuw, Plainfield, N. J. 


I KNOW them all: The people who have been 
acquainted with you all your writing life, but never 
ask about your work (they brag about you behind 
your back.) The ones who say, very reluctantly, 
“I saw your little piece in the magazine,” and then 
stop. (Do they expect you to pant “Yes, yes, go 
on?” Do they want you to snarl, “So what?” No 
matter what you feel, don’t ever make the mistake 
of asking them what they thought of it; they'll sim- 
ply say, ‘Oh, I didn’t read it!) The people who 
purposely can’t remember the title of anything you 
did. The ones who introduce you as, “She writes. 
. . . | don’t suppose you've seen anything of hers.” 
The women who gush, “J used to write; but of course 
after I got married—’’ The men who back off in 
horror and stare at you as some kind of cross be- 
tween a two-headed monster and a creature of sin. 
The ones who say, “Oh heavens, I can’t talk to you 
—you'd put me in a book!” and the ones who barely 
get past shaking your hand before they're off-on the 
story of their lives, hoping you wil] put them in a 
book. The sly ones who question you about your 
income; the curious ones who ask how you ever 
think up your plots—indicating that if you can think 
up plots, there’s certainly nothing to it; the insinuat- 
ing ones who murmur that you must have pull, of 
course, to get published; and the breathless ones 
who call you up and ask if you'll criticize their 
stories, but who ring off in cold and insulted silence 
when you announce your professional rates. . 

That's part of being a writer. If you want to keep 
on being one, you have to accept it. People are 
only being human, and human nature is endlessly 
fascinating to the true writer. He takes indifference 
along with adulation, knowing that both are facets of 
the human mind and neither one very important. He 
learns to be philosophical when necessary, amused 
when possible, and observant at all times. That’s 


_ power and your stomach can stand . . 


the way people are . . . and out of that acceptance 
and his observations will come more stories, as well 
as more understanding. 

Nobody expects people to go about patting a law- 
yer on the back, and inquiring of a doctor how he 
arrived at his brilliant diagnosis. Nobody expects 
the grocer to feel hurt because his customers don’t 
sympathize with his difficulties. Or to sing the 
praises of the plumber simply because he és a plumber. 
Why should a writer think that his work—just be- 
cause it’s different—is so much more interesting or 
so much more important? At that, a lawyer and a 
doctor meet plenty of chiselers and detractors; a 
grocer has to be a diplomat; a plumber has troubles 
he doesn’t tell us about. Writers set themselves 
apart too often; they Consider themselves outside 
the common herd; that attitude gets across, and they 
Stay outside. 

Living in an ivory tower may be conducive to 
writing, but I doubt it. It’s a lonesome business, 
and writers, as much as anybody, need the warmth 
of human contact, the humanizing of give-and-take, 
the democratic rubbing of shoulders to keep them 
real. If you want to write of the stuff of life, you 
have to be part of it. Indifference and un-understand- 
ing have been the portion of greater men than you 
are; they came through, and so can you. It doesn’t 
hurt anyone’s ego to have it slightly dented on oc- 
casions—writers perhaps more than most need to be 
reminded that their craft is no more skillful than that 
of a cabinet maker or a diamond cutter or a good 
bread _ baker. 

And as for being overwhelmed with attention, 
finding no time to pursue your work because of the 
constant demands on your time by an adoring public 
—that’s up to you. A professional man has office 
hours and appointments; even a storekeeper has reg- 
ular hours. Make them for yourself; keep to them; 
learn to say “no” in seven languages and nineteen 
inflections—all firm. Some trying souls will never 
learn that when you say you work from nine to one 
you mean that you work from nine to one; but others 
will respect you—even though they privately wonder 
about it. (How cam a writer work regularly? It 
doesn’t sound right.) But you can refuse to answer 
the telephone or train someone else to do it. 

You can go to just as many teas as your will- 
. and for the 
rest, forget it. After all, business people have time 
for only a limited social life; you're a business per- 
son—ergo. If Mrs. Smith is hurt that you turned 
up at Mrs, Black’s tea and not at hers, you'll have to 
stand it. Your reputation may even be enhanced as 
being ‘hard to get.’ If it isn’t you'll just have to go 
along as best you can. Surprisingly, when people 
find you're in earnest and independent, they'll respect 
you all the more. Trying to satisfy everybody never 
did work. 

A writer has to live in a community on the best 
possible terms. But how he lives in it is up to him 
rather than up to others. The first step is to accept 
the community for what it is, to see its best side 
and ignore the other, to be so interested in your 
fellow humans that even their insults are interesting; 
to take their friendship gratefully, and to forget— 
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except when you're working—that you're a writer. 
If you live in a town on those terms, | guarantee 
that the town will let you live in it on your own. 
And moreover, they'll be proud of you, even though 
they may never tell you so to your face. 

(Adele de Leeuw has written stories, articles, and 
verse for over 100 U. S. magazines. She has con- 
wibuted to many British publications. Author of 14 
books, she appears on the current lists of two lead- 
ing houses, Macmillan and Little, Brown.) 


THE RIGHT APPROACH 


SNOBBERY! A writer's unconscious snobbery! 
That’s what causes his trouble with his community. 
He thinks he is democratic. He also thinks his tume 
is more important than other people's. I knew a 
judge who worked till late at night preparing for his 
decisions. Yet every week, he taught a Sunday 
School class! | But a writer thinks it is a ‘‘problem’’ 
if he is occasionally asked to be on a literary pro- 
gram! 

And he thinks he should rank as high or higher 
than the mayor and the local storekeeper—in the 
community that they have spent their lives appeasing. 
He has scattered his own “services over the whole 
nation. Why should his town, in particular, be 
grateful? 

Because writing takes talent and skill. All sight. 
So do other things. Is he doing anything to see 
that other people in his community are getting 
recognition tor what sey can do? Maybe there's 
a machinist whose accuracy is miraculous. Or a 
woman over eighty who exhibits her handwork at 
the State Fair. Or a farmer—. But, of course, 
nothing is as important as writing! 

Anyway, isn't the writer the only person in this 
little town who is known outside it? Shouldn't he 
be a big frog in such a little puddle? He may be 
known in his own profession, and in the largest 
cities, and to readers of certain periodicals. But it 
takes a lot of fame to reach our little towns, with 
their unbookish interests. Everyone in town knows 
he writes, but they couldn’t say how well. Nobody 
has told them. They haven't read very much of his 
work. Some of them are not great readers. 

You may be sure that any attitude of ‘‘you should 
have heard of me” or “I’m a little finer than most 
people around here’’ will be communicated somehow 
to other people and will make them feel uncom- 
fortable and resentful. 

When a writer is ready to offer friendship on 
terms of absolute equality, things straighten out. 
When he feels a mild affection for a dozen of his 
townspeople, he discovers the place is fit to live in. 

In the great metropolis, it’s no problem. You can 
play around with other writers if you can’t make 
friends with non-writers. If you are asked to con- 
tribute too much to the literary-social life, you can 
just decline or ask a fee. There are plenty of 
writers who will willingly take your place, “for the 
publicity.” 

But in a tiny place, there is a problem. So I will 
tell you about two women artists. Their methods 
would work just as well for writers. In the spring 
they had come here, bought a house and started to 
remodel it. When a shortage of labor occurred at the 
Inn, at which they had been guests, they took jobs 
as waitresses. This dispelled any rumor that they 
might be uppity, because they were making their 
home look a bit better than the houses that most of 
us have. 

A week before Hallowe'en, a sign in the post of- 
fice announced a housewarming—a masquerade—to 
all neighbors and fellow townsmen—everyone invited. 
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About two hundred came. The party was splendidly 
planned. The teen-agers were sent off to the spacious 
countryside, on a treasure hunt. The children were 
put in an outbuilding with a woman who led them 
in traditional Hallowe'en games. The adults amused 
themselves with their costumes and various guessing 
games. Doughnuts and cider, from paper cups. 

Immediately the hostesses were known all over 
town and welcome everywhere. None of their paint- 
ings had been in evidence. The next summer, the 
church gave an art exhibit. Their pictures were good 
and helped the church raise money. 

That is the right approach. First establish your- 
self as a person—friendly and democratic. Then, 
if it will help out, put forward your best foot pro- 
fessionally. But don’t be hurt if you aren't asked 
to. Some people feel books are to be read, not lec- 
tured about. And as for you reading your poetry 
aloud, they would rather hear you play the violin! 

Some of you will say—but what if we can’t afford 
to remodel a nice big house, and give a party? Or 
what if the community is bigger, and we just don’t 
dare do anything to make us that well known—for 
fear we would have no time for anything? 

If isolation must be practiced, I would say, get a 
shabby house on the wrong side of the tracks, a bit 
inconveniently located. Then proceed to be as friend- 
ly as you will. I recommend joining the political 
party that has a minority, and attending its caucuses. 
You will have all the glory of a public-spirited citi- 
zen—be in the papers, on the ballots—without hold- 
ing office. Or at least, I haven’t had to yet!— 
MARGERY MANSFIELD, Monterey, Mass. 


e 
I HOLD MYSELF ALOOF 


IT is a fact, and an unpleasant one, that man 
tends to ridicule anything which is both apart and 


different from him in the mass. This is really a 
fear phobia, a defensive offense, you might say, 
such as Hitler is putting up today. 

A man envies a writer his leisure, his ability to 
express his own ideas and get paid for them; this 
envy converts itself through a psychosis into open 
ridicule or back-biting, which is nothing more than 
an attempt to level the writer to the plane of the 
person who experiences the envy. 

The writer has two generally defined pathways in 
life: he must be exceptionally tolerant and diplomatic 
and self-effacing—or, he must avoid as much as he 
can all suggestion of ordinary society functions. 

For myself, I am not a good enough actor to play 
the social game. I am extremely self-conscious. My 
sincerity demands that I voice my heartfelt ideals, 
especially when they are attacked, and it never works. 
I am everywhere impressed with the fact that no 
one understands a writer, at least not my kind, and 
so I am satisfied with the type of human contact I 
love, which is conversation with strangers. People 
who do not know I am a writer. 

As soon as I am forced to admit that I am a 
writer, the whole atmosphere changes, and our fun 
is spoiled! 

Here in I meet people from all over 
the world. In detective parlance, “they spill their 
guts” when I pour out my own good fellowship. 
I wouldn’t go across the street to meet a king, but 
I'd spend a lot of time trying to get the motivation 
and experience of a construction gang cook who I 
heard say that the stars were no bigger than they look. 

I am interested in people as problems. Save for 
the inevitable intimates of any red-blooded man’s 
life, I find my interest in most people exhausted 
in most instances after I scratch the surface. The 

(Continued on page 25) 
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HANDY MARKET LIST 


FOR LITERARY WORKERS—PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


DECEMBER, 1943 


The Handy Market List offers, in brief, convenient form, the information of importance to writers concerning 


periodical markets. 
when readers call our attention to errors or omissions. 


assist the writer in locating the markets for specific types of material. 


Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this quarterly list accurate and up-to-date; it is appreciated 
The magazines are grouped under classifications designed to 


A few abbreviations are employed. M-20 means 


monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly; W, weekly; Q, quarterly. Figures indicate preferred word limits. ‘Acc. 


indicates payment on acceptance or shortly after; ‘“‘Pub.”’ 
specific word rates are not given, “‘first-class rates”’ 


rates,"’ around 1 cent a word; “‘fair rates,’’ 


magazine indicates the banner or name of publishing house; 
The notation ‘‘Slow’’ or ‘‘Unsatisfactory”’ 
It should be obvious that The Author & Journalist can assume no respon- 


Macfadden Publishing Co., etc. 
material have been reported by contributors. 


indicates payment shortly before or after publication. 
indicates a general average around 5 cents a word or better; ‘‘good 
around % cent a word. The parenthetical statement following title of 


When 


stands for Street & Smith. ‘‘Macfadden” for 


is a warning that delays or non-payment for 


sibility for the periodicals here listed, but merely publishes the available information for the guidance of readers. Sub- 
mitted manuscripts should always be accompanied by return postage—preferably by stamped, addressed return envelopes 


—and copies should be retained as insurance against loss. 


A—GENERAL LIST 


STANDARD PERIODICALS 


ca, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) Articles on 
topics of current social and political interest; short modern 
verse. Rev. Francis Talbot, S.J. $25 per 2-page article (about 


Pub. 

American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish becksround, 
American scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann, %c up, shortly 
after Pub. 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New York. (M) 
Short stories and articles, 2000-2500, with appeal to men of 
approximately American Legion age. Alexander Gardiner. Acc., 
no set rate. (Query.) 

American Magazine. The, (Crowell) ase Park Ave., New York, 
(M-20). Short stories 3000-5000; serials 30-50,000; short shorts 
1000-1500; mystery novelettes 20,000- 25,000; ‘‘Vignettes’”’ under 
500, Articles usually arranged for. Sumner Blossom; Henry 
La Cossitt, fiction Ed. First-class rates, Acc. 

American Mercury, The, 570 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Serious, political debunking — short stories, up 
to 3000; verse. Eugene Lyons, 3c up, A 

American Swedish Monthly, The, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (M-20) Illustrated articles dealing with Sweden, 
relations between Sweden and U. S., or stories of Americans of 
Swedish stock who are prominent in the war effort. 1000-2000. 
Victor O. Freeburg. ic, photos $3, Pub. 

Arcadian Life, P. O. Box 233, Cape Girardeau, Mo. (Q-25) 
Official organ American Folkways Assn. Ozark folklore mate- 
rial. Garland Brickey, Ed.-Pub. Verse, prizes only. 

Argosy, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Short 
stories of colorful, —— dramatic living, to 5000; nov- 
ef€ttes, 9000-18,000; 2- and ogest serials, 20-40,000. Rogers 
Terrill, Ed.; Willard Crosby, Assoc. Ed. Varying rates, Acc. 

Asia and The Americas, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-35) 
Interpretative articles on oriental life, politics, art, culture, ex- 
ploration and thought. Asiatic Russia included. 800-3400. Orien- 
tal fiction. Richard J. Walsh. $15 a printed page, Acc. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (M-40) Essays 
human-interest articles sketches, short stories, verse; unusua 
personal experiences; high literary standard. Edward Weeks. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Beaver, The, Hudson’s Bay Co., Winni Canada. (Q-25) 
Articles on travel, exploration, trade, an thropology, natural 
history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, g ncn essen- 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. le, Pub. 

Belgium, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M-35) Articles on Bel- 
gian personalities, customs, art, etc., 1000-2000. Rene His- 
fin $15-$25 per article. Query before submission. 

Bostonian, The, Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. (M) Fiction 
and non-fiction with appeal to intelligent, sophisticated read- 
ers, 100-1000. Edward E. Leader, Mng. Ed. lc, within a month 
of Acc. 

California Highway Patrolman, The, Box 551, Sacramento, 
Calif. (M) Safety articles, short stories, appealing to men 
rege oe school or city safety drives; 1500-2500. Vernon Cordry. 
le, cc, 


Canadian Forum, The, 28 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Can. 
(M-25) Short stories to 1500 words reflecting current Canadian 
social scene; articles and essays, 1800. Poems of high literary 
quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems paid 
in subscriptions. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, Can- 
ada. (M-35) Illustrated geographical articles 1500-3000. Gordon 
M. Dallyn. lc up, Pub. 

Chicago Jewish Forum, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago. (Q) 
Artules and short stories, Jewish subjects only. Benjamin 
Weintraub. Mec. 

Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Articles on religious, economic and social topics. Chas. Clayton 
Morrison. Indefinite rates. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston. (D-5) Ar- 
ticles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up to 800; 
forum to 1200; poems. Acc., or Pub. 


Civilian Defense, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) 
Constructive, well- ifitlustrated articles on civilian defense work. 
J. C. Aspley. Good rates 

Collier’s, (Crowell), 250. Park Ave., New York. (W-10) Short 
stories up to 5000; serials up to 60,000; articles on popular 
questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons. Chas. Colebaugh. 
(Denver Lindley, fiction editor.) First-class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) {Xai 
of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2500-3500; 
essays, short stories; verse. John Donahue. 1c to 3c, Acc. 

Common Ground, 222 4th Ave., New York 3. (Q-50) a ace 
fiction, and poetry on the racial- ‘cultural situation and folk 
tesiats in America, 1500-3000. Margaret Anderson, Ed. % to 2c, 

-ub. 

Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York. (W-10) Inde- 
pendent Catholic review. Timely articles on literature, arts, 
public affairs, up to 2500; verse up to 16 lines, Philip Burnham, 
Edw. Skillin, Jr. %c, verse 40c line, Pu 

Coronet, (Esquire, Inc.) 919 N. Michigan Ave., Giicoen, 
(M-25) Articles on events, organizations and personalities of 
general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. -Harris Shev- 
elson. $100 up per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 


jagazine, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York. 
re 35) sell short stories 5000-7000; short shorts 1000- 
2000; novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 50,000-60,000; book-length 
novels, non-fiction features. Articles of cosmopolitan interest 
2000-4000, Frances Whiting. First-class rates, Acc. 

Current History, 5528 W. Oxford St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Historical news of battle fronts, world affairs, diplomacy, 
strategy; important U. S. events; important war documents. 
le, 

Desert Magazine, The, E] Centro, Calif. (M-25) Illustrated 
feature articles from the desert Southwest, marked human in- 
terest slant. (Overstocked with poetry.) Randall Henderson. 
le prose. Photos $1 to $3, Acc. 

Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New York. (Bi-M-25) 
Articles on politics, national defense, science, psychology, self- 
help, vocational guidance. Authentic, sparkling. No poetry, fic- 
tion, photos. %c to 5c, Pub. 

Direction, Darien, Conn. (Q-25) 
tary material, 1000-2000, progressive viewpoint. 
Harris. 1c, Pub. 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-20) War, ad- 
venture, romance, Western, mystery, historic short stories; 
articles on up-to-date subjects, especially on the war, 5000; 
cartoons, = material must touch on war. Coles Phillips. $100 
to $500, Acc. 

Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 
point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. (No women writers.) Arnold Gingrich. 
10 to 15¢, 


Short stories and documen- 
M. Tjader 


Every s Digest, (Farrell Pub. Corp.) 420 Lexington Ave., 
New Fork ‘6 yearly-15) World events, politics, general news 
and commentary on world events, humor, etc., 40% digest, 
60% new material. Florence Brobeck. 2c up, Acc. 

Everyweek Magazine, W. 3rd and Lakeside, Cleveland, O 
(W) Timely topical human interest articles to 2000; adventure, 
rompsce, short-stories, 3000-3600; illustrated factual articles. 
David A. Stein, Approx. 1c. 

Extension, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-30) Short 
stories, 1000-5000; romance, adventure, detective, humorous 
on subjects acceptable to Catholics; six installment serials, 
5000; short-shorts; short articles; cartoons. Eileen O’Hayer. 
$25-$100 each, Acc. 

Facts, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, (M-25) Factual and analy- 
tical articles on historical, scientific, political, military, social, 
psychological, and literary subjects with current application, 
1500-3000; shorts, to 1000. Mostly on assignment, but welcomes 
submissions. Leonard Meites. 1c up, i 

Far East, The, St. Columbans, Nebr. (M-10) Catholic mis- 
sion features largely staff-prepared; buys short (1800-2200) 
stories with authentic Catholic background; authentic travel and 
human-interest articles and photos on China, Phili pines, Bur- 
ma, Korea, Japan, etc. Rev. Patrick O’Connor. Stories, $15, 
Acc.; articles and photos, proportionately. 
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(V.F.W.) Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City, 


Foreign Service, 
Mo. (M) Short stories with service background, human angle, 


no love interest, to 2500; short stories, about 1000. Barney 


Yanofsky. 2c, Acc. 

Fortune, Time & Life Bldg., New York. (M-$1) Articles with 
industrial tie-up, 95% staff-written. Some source material pur- 
chased. Henry R. Luce. Pub. 

Frauds, La Crescenta, Calif. (Bi-M-25) Expose of frauds per- 
petrated on a gullible public, 500-1000. Dan Paul, Assoc. Ed. 
up, Pub. 

Freedom, 1375 Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. (Q-25) 
Feature articles and scientific contributions on freedom, con- 
densed and factual, 1000-2500; some verse, 100-250. Pryns 
Hopkins. “%c and up, Pub. 

Free World, 8 W. 40th St., New York. (M-40) Articles, 
stories, and poetry on world affairs, with emphasis on post- 
war reconstruction. Serious, sophisticated, authentic material, 
2500-3000. Johan J. Smertenko. $30 per article, Pub, 

Future, 14 E. ferckoon Blvd., Chicago. (M) National magazine 
of U. S. Junior C. of C. Articles on any subject of interest to 
young men (21-35) to 2000, with illustrations. (Staff-written.) 


Ghost Town News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Bi-M-10) 
Authentic fales of the old West; brief biographical sketches 
of old Westerners, 1000-1100, with one or two photos. Nichols 
Field Wilson. 1%, Pub. 

Gourmet, 330 W. 42nd St., 
informative articles to 2000; 
gourmet eating and living, slanted to male readers. 
vary. Earle R. MacAusland. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-7) Clean short stories, adven- 
ture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 1000-3500; serials. Odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; household articles; short illustrated 
articles for women’s and ‘children’ S pages. Howard R. Davis. 
$3.50 to $6 per short story, articles $2 to $3, photos $2, Acc, 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. (M-40) 
Timely articles for intelligent readers; short stories; essays; 
verse. Frederick Lewis Allen. Acc. 

Hobo News, 105 W. 52nd St., New York. (W-10) Hobo, vaga- 
bond, articles, essays, short stories, 600-800. Pat Mulkern. 
1-2c up, Acc. 

Jewish Mirror, 220 5th Ave., New York. (M) Digest size 
magazine, using fiction, 1000-2000—preferably of the American 
Jewish scene, ranging from light to tragic and authentically 
ewish; articles on Jewish affairs, Jewish history, Jewish prob- 
lems; personality articles; articles of general human interest; 
humor and poetry. Chas. A. Cowen. %-lc, Pub.; poetry, 25c 
a line; cartoons and pictures by arrangement. Higher rate for 
exceptional material. 
therneck, Marine Barracks, 8th and I Sts., Washington, 
(M-20) Articles of ne fe interest, to 3000. Capt. al- 


Lea 
ter W. Hitesman, Jr. %c ($50 maximum), Pub. 


New York. (M-25) Anecdotal and 
verse, cartoons, connected with 
Rates 


Liberty, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (W-10) Romantic, ad- 
venture, humorous short stories, youthful appeal, Frm 
war 


serials about 50,000; timely human-interest articles. 
Maher. First-class rates, Acc. 

Life Story, (Fawcett Pubs., Inc., and Country Press) 1501 
Broadway, New York. (M-25) Life stories, . 3000-7000; accent 
on biographical details, realism of character and background, 
dealing with young love, mystery, adventure, marriage prob- 
lems of interest to women. Novelettes, 12,500; novels, 22,500, 
Fact stories with by-lines and pictures told in first person. 
——. fillers, 800. Geraldine Rhoads, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, 

xec. 

Maclean’s, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(2M-5) Short stories, Canadian mg en romance, sea, 
mystery, adventure, outdoor, up_to ; serials 30,000-65,000. 
Articles of Canadian interest. Ww. Mng. Ed. ic, up, 


Acc. 

M ne Antiques, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (M-50) 
Authoritative representing new discovery, or a new 
point of view, or a new opinion, regarding some aspect of 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2500. Jokes; fill- 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester, 1%c, Pub.; 
exclusive photos, paid for at cost. 

Marine Corps e, The, Hdars. 
Washington, D. C. (M-25) Professional, 
Corps subjects, 1000 to 2000, illustrated. Col. 
calf, USMC, $10 a page (1000 words) Pub. 

Menorah Jou » The, 63 Sth Ave., New York. Q-$1) Jewish 
short stories, sketches, one-act plays, essays, poetry. Henry 


U. S. Marine Corps, 
military, and Marine 
Clyde H. Met- 


Hurwitz. 1c up, Pub. 

Montrealer, The, 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Que., 
—— (M- 10) Light, satiric, smart short short stories 1200. 

Nation, The, 55 Sth Avenue, New York. (W-15) Articles on 
—— economics, up to 2400. Freda Kirchwey. 
1%e, 


National azi 1156 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, 50) “Official journal National Geographic 


Society. ee, on travel and geographic subjects up to 7500 
photographs. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

National Jewish Monthly, The, 1003 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish inter- 
est, 1000-3000. Edward E. Grusd. Ic, Pub. 

New Masses, 104 E. 9th St., New York 3. (W-15) Progres- 
sive, win-the-war sociological, economic articles, addressed par- 
ticularly to the middle class; also short stories, reportage, 
sketches, poems, cartoons, photos. No payment. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-15) Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico. George Fitzpatrick, $10 to $15 per 
article, Pub. Verse, no payment. 

New Republic, The, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (W-15) Gen- 
eral articles, 1500-2500, dealing with economics, sociology, na- 
tional and international affairs. Thomas Sancton. 2c, Acc. 

New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (W-15) Short 
stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and biographical ma- 
terial up to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Omnibook, 76 9th Ave., New York. (M) 28,000 word abridge- 
ments of current best-selling books. Pays up to $1500 for 
abridged reprint rights. (Not interested in original material.) 


The Author & Journalist 


(M-25) Articles 2500- 


Opinion, 19 W. 4ist St., New York 18. 
3000; short stories 2500; verse; fillers; Jewish interest. Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise. Ic, Pub. 

Opportunity. A Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broadway, New 
tak (Q-25) Short stories, articles, poetry; Negro life and 


problems. Madeline L. Aldridge. No payment. 

Our Army, 11 Park Place, New York 7. (M-25) Stimulat- 
ing controversial military articles; short service stories 1000 
to 1200; jokes; cartoons; regular army background. Carl Gard- 
ner, Payment based on piece, not number of words. Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(M-10) S. PB C. organ. Animal welfare articles, short 
stories, prose up to 500; verse up to 24 lines, photos. A. 
Swallow. “’c up, poems $1 up, Acc. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson P1., Brooklyn, N. Y. (2M-25) Authentic 
articles on modern naval subjects 2000-4000; action naval short 
got: cartoons; photos. Varying rates, Pub. 

ular Psychology Guide, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (Bi-M- 
ask nspirational articles 1100-1200. “%c, Pub. 

Railroad Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-25) Technically accurate railroad material. Fact articles 
and photo stories. Query editor beforehand stating subject and 
qualifications for handling. Henry Comstock. Good rates, 
Acc. (Overstocked with poetry and fillers.) 

Read, 1780 Broadway, New York 19. Timely general articles 
to interest whole family: fillers to 1600, with exceptionally 
good article to 2000. No fiction or photographs. Henry Lee. 

p to Sc, Acc. 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Ark. (Bi-M-25) Short 
stories, features, verse, photos with Ozark slant. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Payment by arrangement. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
lished articles; occasionally original articles. Good rates, Acc. 

Redbook. (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) Short 
stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, feature articles. 
Edwin Baimer. First-class rates, Acc. 

Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. (M-25) Authori- 
tative articles on business and industry, social and economic 
problems, travel akescher. humor, essays, 1500-2000. Little 
fiction used. Leland D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 


Saturday Evening Post, The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phil- 
adelphia. (W-10) Articles on timely topics 1000-4000; short 
stories 2500-5000; serials 40,000 to 60,000; lyric and humorous 
verse; skits, cartoons, non-fiction fillers, to 200. Ben Hibbs. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of nadian interest up to * 2000; light, humorous 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. % to le, photos $2-$3, Pub. 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
(W) y tg essays, verse, fact-items, on literature. Norman 
Cousins. $5 column (10 inches); poems, $10; cartoons, $10. 

Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York. Published by Navy 
League of U. S. (M-25) Articles to 2500 on all aspects of all 
navies and the merchant marine; also first person stories of war 
adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. Query. 

Sir, 103 Vark Ave., New York. (M) Quality controversial 
articles for the masculine mind; articles that pan the ladies. 
Abner J. Sundell. 1c up, 30 days after Acc. 

Story, 432 4th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive short 
stories, “‘novellas.’’ Whit Burnett, Moderate rates, l’ub. 

Successful Living Magazine, 683 Broadway, New York. (Bi- 
M-15) First person health-re sarge stories with photos, cover- 


(M-25) Digests of pub- 


ing food, exercise, etc. Market wide open. %c-3c. 
This Week, 420 Lexington ay New York. (W-newspaper 
Romance, mystery, adventure, humorous short 


supplement) 

stories 1500-4000; short articles on popular science, glamorous 

personalities, sports, news, subjects making for a better Amer- 

ica, to 1500; inspirational editorials 800-1000; fillers, cartoons 

“eigen material; appealing animal photos. William I. 
icho 

338 News, 152 W. 42nd St., rl York. Articles on current 
events, domestic and foreign, se ee sketches, theatre, 
movie and_ sports ities. llustrations; cartoons. 
Schwartzman. lc, Pub.; $5 up for drawings. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Articles on 
psychology, creative arts, philosophy, 1500-3000; articles of the 
day, particularly with a strong background character: short sto- 
ries of unusual literary merit. Eileen J. Garrett. Articles, $50 
up, Ace. (Western Hemisphere rights.) 

Toronto Star Weekly, The, 80 King St., 
(W-10) Feature articles, Canadian appeal, to 2500. Novels, 50- 
95,000, and serials, 18-20,000; short stories, 500-5000; love- 
adventure, romantic, Western, mystery, detective, sport, etc., 
themes. No ‘‘defeatist’’ material. Evelyn M. Shrank, Article 
Ed. Gwen Cowley, Fict. Ed. Varying rates, Acc. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) 
Articles with photos of personalities, sports, satire, unusual 
subjects and places, 1000-3000. Harry A. Bull. Varying rates. 


U. S. Army Review, Box 1564, Atlanta, Ga. (Bi-M) Business 
articles on army life, 1000. H. P. Beverly. “%c up 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Uses articles dealing with outstanding navy personnel, 
to 4000, and small amount of action fiction to 3000. Hubert C. 
Blackerby. 1c, Acc. 

View, 1 E. 5ist St., New York. (Q-50) Surrealist articles, 
neo-romantic essays; irrational short stories; fantastic verse 
and fillers; ‘‘Americana fantastica’’ photos. Charles Henri 
Ford. “%c; verse, 25c line. Pub. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, Va. 
(Q-75) Exceptional literary, ‘scientific, political essays 3000- 
short stories of high standard; verse. Charlotte Kohler, ine. 
Ed. Good rates payable on publication. 

War Doctor, The, 41 E. 42nd St., New York Pocket-size. 
Human interest side of military and civilian medical practice; 
150-word anecdotes; articles, 400-900; verse; cartoons; photos, 
Frank W. Murphy. 6c word, Pub. 

War News Illustrated, (War Books, Inc.) 103 Park Ave., 
New York. (M-15) War news—weapons, first-person experi- 


W., Toronto, Canada. 


a treads predictions, human interest. Roger Roden. 2c 
up, Pub. 


b 
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Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. (Bi-M-10) Ar- 
ticles on travel, history, biography, 200-1500; essays “a4 
-ay- 


operatives, 1000-1200; varied verse. Mauritzen. 
ment as agreed, Pub. (Overstocked.) 
Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif. (M-20) 


Articles 1200, photos & out-of-door California, natural science, 
history, biography. Phil Townsend Hanna. %c, payment by 
negotiation, Acc. 


Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. (Q-$1) Asticles 
on current political, literary, scientific, art subjects 5000-6000 
Helen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 354 4th 
Ave., New York. <M -25) Inspirational, helpful articles on 
living, 1200-2500; fillers. Douglas Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Your Mind Magazine, 103 Park Ave., New York. Material on 
metaphysical subject-matter. Dr. Thomas Garrett. Up to lc 

Your Personality, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Twice a year.) 
aig ua on all phases of personality, 700-2500. Good 
rates, Acc. 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American Baby, Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
15) For expectant mothers and mothers of babies under one 
year old. Mostly staff written. Uses in every issue an article 
by physician. No fiction. No payment for verse. Welcomes 
contributions of less than 1000 words. 

American Cookery, 48 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. Magazine 
for home economists, teachers, and workers in food and nutri- 
tion. All articles must have food angle. Verse; fillers; news 
items; photos; cartoons and cartoon ideas. Dorothy Towle. 
lc, Pub. 

American Family, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M) 
Uses articles covering all aspects of family life. John W. 
Mullen. Ind. rates, Pu 


The Better Home, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (Q-12) 
Religious, domestic, short stories and articles to 2500; edi- 
torials to 900; verse; photos. Elizabeth Denmark Meadow. Mec, 
Acc. Poetry slightly higher. 


Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Short stories to 5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles of 
interest to Canadian women, 2500, W. Dawson. rates, Acc. 

Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Articles 15008 2500, on fashion, beauty, charm, budgets, on_as- 
signment; short stories, to 2500; cartoons. Mrs. Frances Har- 
rington. Good rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-10) Short stories, love, married-life, parental problems, 
mystery, adventure, 3500- Articles, Canadian interest, up 


to 2000. Mary-Etta MacPherson, Acting Ed. 1c up, Acc. 
Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, New York. (M-5) 
Love and domestic stories with housewife slant, 3500-5000; 


light articles, 1500; short verse; how- 


1200-1500; 
Approx. 2c, Acc.; short-shorts, 


short-shorts, 
Joan Ranson. 


to-do-it items. 


$25 up. 

Family Circle Magazine, The, 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
(W-gratis) Overbought; not in market. R. R. Endicott. Good 
rates. 


Fan Fare, 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. (Semi- 
M) Fan (film and radio) domestic type story, 2500; also radio 
material, 1500-2000 and photos. $5 for short, $10 for long. 

Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-20) A fashion and beauty magazine for young career wom- 
en. Feature articles, 1500; fillers. Jane Maxwell Smith, Feature 
Ed. % Acc., % Pub. 


Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York. fee Short stories up to 10,000; short articles; verse. 
Herbert R. Mayes. Acc. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-50) Dis- 
Ganietied short stories only; not popular magazine material. 
Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise Aswell, Lit. Ed. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-10) Articles of interest to Southern women, 
1000-2000; love short stories, 1500-3500; a few  short-shorts; 
serials, 10,000-30,000; verse. J. Tom Mann. 1%c up, photos 
$2 up, Acc. 

H Id Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., Topeka, Kans. 
(M-20) Household and general articles, short stories, 1000- 
3000; serials 15-25,000. Nelson Antrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 
50c line, Acc. (Temporarily overstocked with serials.) 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York. (M-15) 
(National Federation Business & Professional Women’s Clubs) 
Articles expressing woman’s viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional women’s problems, stories 
of women’s success in business, techniques for satisfying liv- 
ing; women’s adventures; ,woman’ s part in the war effort; light, 
humorous articles, woman’s angle, 1500-2000. Verse 2-5 stanzas, 
ay jokes. Frances Maule. $5-$35 per article, verse $2-$3, 

Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) 
phia. (M-15) Articles 2000-5000 
ials 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000, short lyric verse. Bruce 
Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould. First-class rates, Acc. 

Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 1 E. 57th St., New York. (M-25) 
Short stories for smart young women, ages 17-35, 1500-300 
articles up to 2500; light, brisk personality sketches; fc snd 
prod cartoons. Betsy Talbot Blackwell. Acc. (Temporarily 
stocked. 


Independence Sq., Philadel- 
short stories 2500-7500, ser- 


Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada, 
(M-25) Articles of Canadian war-time urgency and interest. J. 
Herbert Hodgins, Ic, 

McCall’s Magazine, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Serials, 60,000; complete novels, 25-30, ; short stories, 
5000-6000; articles. Otis L. Wiese. First-class rates, Acc. 

My Baby, 1 E. 53rd St., New York. (Q) Articles to 1200 
of interest to expectant mothers, new mothers, and mothers 
of children up to six years. No poetry. Louise Gripps Glem- 
ser. 


(Home_ Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Canada. (M-10) 
verse. L. E. Brown 


National Home Monthly, 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man, 
feature articles; short stories, 5000; 
Good rates, Acc. 

Parents’ Magaz The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on — relationships, child care, food with 
menus and recipes, etc., 2 Clara Savage Littledale. 
lY%ec, Acc.; jokes, shorts on childhood and teen-age problems, $1 
each, Pub. 

She, (Transradio News Features, Inc.) 521 Sth Ave., New 
York. (M-15) Articles covering women’s everyday problems— 
romance, sex, self-improvement, etc.—1000-3000; stories, either 
first or third-person, 2000 to 4000. Self evaluation quizzes and 
questionnaires; original test-yourself ideas and other enter- 
taining features, to 1000; fillers; verse. 1-3c, Pub. 

Vogue, Incorporating VOM. F ae, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing- 
(2) 5) 


ton Ave., New York. Articles on unusual travel, 
social activities, women’s interests, 1500-2000; photos. No poe- 
try, no fiction. Edna W. Chase. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. (Bi-M) 


All types of clean, readable fiction to 3200; with an occasional 
mystery story, 7000-8000, suitable for publication as a 2-part 
serial; also, occasional timely articles to 1500. Marian Moore. 
1%-3c. Pub. 

Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-10) 
Non-fiction of interest to women, 1800, and articles on what 
women are doing, preferably written in narrative style. Lorna 
Farrell. 2c up, Ace. 

Woman's Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human interest appeal to American housewives and 
mothers; art-of- living and humorous articles, 1000 C. A. An- 
thony, Mng. Ed. ; 
ment. 

Woman’s Home Companion, (Cromwell-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
New York. (M-10) Wasnen’ s and household interests. Articles, 
short stories, 2500-6000; serials to 60,000. Wm. A Birnie. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Life, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Q) A compenion 
publication to Your Life and Your Personality. Helpful, enter- 
taining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman's life. 
Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


Betty Finnin, Fiction Ed. Rates on arrange- 


ALL-FICTION OR “‘PULP’”’ MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


New York. (M) Dis- 


Adventure, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., 
Kenneth White. 


tinctive adventure short stories, novelettes. 
up. Acc. 

Blue Book, (McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes, serials; book 
length novels. Real-experience contests. Donald Kennicott. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Doc Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Aeties adventure short stories about 4000, erican 
heroes, any locale. Charles Moran, lc up, Acc. 

Jungle Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York 1. 
(Q-20) Adventure short stories, novelettes of the African jun- 
gies. Malcolm Reiss. lc, Acc. 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, (2-M-25) 
Adventure, mystery, action short stories up to 6000; novel- 
ettes, 10,000-12,000; complete novels; serials, 25,000-60,000; 
fillers, 50-500. True adventures to 1000. Dorothy Mcllwraith. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Speed Adventure Stories, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Lively adventure stories. Little market for shorts; novelettes 
usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Thrilling Adventures, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Action short stories and novelettes, to 15,000. For- 
locales ; heroes; slight woman interest. Leo Mar- 
gulies. le up, 


DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTERY—GANGSTER 


Big Book Detective, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M) Stories of crime action. Shorts, 4000-5000; novelettes, to 
10,000, Alden Norton. ‘%c up, Acc. 

Black Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel featuring The Black 
Bat, written on assignment; several short fast-action detective- 
crime stories not over 6000. Leo Margulies. “%c up, Acc. 

Black Mask, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. “a 
(Bi-M-10) Detective short-stories and novels to 60,000. Ken- 
neth White. Ic up, Ace. 

Crack Detective, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Detective fiction- 
crime stressing plot and characterization; short stories and 
novelettes, 3000-10,000. Cliff Campbell. ic up, Acc. 

Dan Turner-Hollywood Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., 
New York. All suahorial on contract. 

Detective Book Magazine, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., 
New York 1. (Q-20) Short, straight detective stories, 2000- 
5000; quick twist at end desirable. Malcolm Reiss. lc, Acc. 

Detective Novels, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Two 20,000-word novelettes. Fast action detective 
short stories. Leo Margulies. “ec, Acc. 

Detective Short Stories, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
York (Bi-M- 7. Detects short stories to 7000. Robert O. 
Erisman. Yc, A 

Detective aay (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 12,000; short nov- 
els to 25,000. Daisy Bacon. le up, Acc. 

Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) 
Emotional short stories, crime background, up to 4000; detec- 
tive-mystery-menace novelettes 9000; Ryerson Johnson. Good 
rates, 
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Dime Detective Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-20) peter. action short stories 5000, emphasizing 
— and horror; novelettes 10-15,000. Kenneth White. 1c up, 

ce. 

Double Detective, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., oe York. 
(Q-15) Crime action stories of lengths up to 15,000. en H. 
Norton. Mc, Acc. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 576 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 7 BiM-25) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 
mystery. No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti- 
mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elements, O. K. No taboos, no angles editorially. 
“Ellery Queen.’’ $150 for average length short story, Acc. 

Exciting Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) A 25,000-word lead novelette and fast-moving short 
stories. Leo Margulies. Yc up, Acc. 

Flynn’s Detective Fiction, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) Crime action stories, high quality, shorts 3000- 
6000; novelettes 10-15,000; serials up to 60,000. Alden H. 
ton. le up, Acc. 

G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi- 
M-10) action G-Men short stories 1000-6000; 
novelettes 7000-8000; — G-Man novel by arrangement. 
Leo Margulies. 1c up, 

geet Detective, Zia Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. -25) Fast-action detective fiction, with lots of dia- 
logue; : so true-crime stories. Wide range in length—2000-50,- 
000. Raymond A. Palmer, Mng. Ed. Gates good, Acc 

New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., Mew York. 
Detective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 12,000. Alden 


Phantom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M- 10) a detective, crime short stories 1000-5000. 
-length novels by arrangement. Leo Margulies. lc up, 


Acc. 

P Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., N York. 
(Bi-M-10) Detective short 000- sovelettes, 7000: 
10,000. Leo Margulies. %c, Acc. 

Private Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Short stories to 6,000, with some girl interest. Fair rates, Pub. 
(Overstocked. ) 


Speed Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving detective stories to Little market for shorts; nov- 
elettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 


Speed Mystery, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. Fast- 
moving mystery stories to 6000. Little market for shorts; nov- 
elettes usually on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Shadow M (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Mystery detective short stories, 1500-6000, detective or police 
heroes. Chas. Moran. lc up, Acc. 


Spider, The, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) 
Short stories of volunteer crime fighters to 500; novel ar- 
ee — Rogers Terrill, Ed. director. Ryerson Johnson, Ed. 
c up, Acc. 


Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. (Bi-M) 
Short stories, 3 novels, 20,000 by arrangement. K. W. 
Hutchinson and W. E. Matthews, joint editors. 


Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18. (M-10) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000- 
5000; novelettes, 10-12,000; woman interest welcome. A, A. 
Wyn. Ic, Acc. 

10 Story Detective, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18. (Bi-M-10) Short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 10-12,000. 
pres Dreyer. %c up, Acc. 

0 Story Mystery, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Off-trail crime stories, bizarre 3000-5000 ; 
novelettes, 10-15,000. Alden Norton. %c, A 

Thril Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. ou St., New York. 

ction-detective stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 
'000- 10,000 ; 15-20,000. Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling ystery, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
pie ee stery stories, woman interest, 1000- 


Nor- 


ery on 12-15,000-word lead novels. Leo Margulies. 
c up, Acc. 


WESTERN: MALE INTEREST 


Sigh, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, Fast- 
ent ramatic Western fiction; short stories to 5000, novel- 
ettes and novels, 8-14,000. Michael Tilden. Up to Ic, Acc. 


Action Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York 1. 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the West with good woman interest, 
5000-20,000. Malcolm Reiss, Acc. 


Best Western Novels, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. Western novelettes, short stories; novels up to 30,000. 
Robert Erisman. Mc to 1c, Acc. 

Big Book Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) A few short stories, Western novelettes, 
10,000; novels 20,000, Western fact articles 1500. Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. director; Michael Tilden, Ed. Up to lc, Acc. 

Blue Ribbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church co New York. (Bi-M-15) Novels, 
40-50,000, rates by agreement, aying promptly, Pub. Short 
stories, 2000-5000. ‘'2c, Pub. liff Campbell. 


Complete Cowboy, (Columbia Publications, Inc.—Double Ac- 
tion Group) 241 Church St., New York. i-M-15) Short — 
ern 10-15,000, fast action. Cliff %c, Pub 


Complete Western Book, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., ew 
oe (Bi-M-15) Western short stories, 5000-7500; novels, 30- 
40,000. Robert O. Erisman. “ec up, Acc. 

Dime Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) Vigorous, human Western short stories, 2000- 


6006; novelettes, 9000-10,000; novels, 18,000; emotional interest, 
tealistic characterization. Rogers Terrill, Ed. director; Michael 


Tilden, Ed. rates, Acc. 

Double Action Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 


The Author & Journalist 


Exciting Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Western action-packed short stories, 1000-6000; 
novelettes, 7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. Mc up, Acc. 


Famous Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-10) Same requirements 
as Complete Cow 

Fifteen Western Tales, (Thesieneate) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Bi-M) Stories oi the Old West, 4000- ; no novelettes. 
Occasional fact articles. Alden Norton. %c, Acc. 

44 Western, (l’opular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York, (Bi-M-10) 
Western short stories, 4000-6000; novelettes, 9000-15,000. Mich- 
ael Tilden. Up to lc, Acc. 

Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York 1 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, novelettes, of covered- 
wagon days. Larabie Cunningham, lc, Acc. 


Lariat Story Magazine, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New 
York 1. (Bi-M-20) Fast moving, colorful stories, ranch-and- 
range locale, good woman interest 10,000. Malcolm Reiss. Ic, 
ce. 
Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. (Bi-M-10) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring the 
Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-word novelette, 
several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, with 

no modern touches. Leo Margulies. %c up, Acc. 


New Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 17. 
Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 5000, novels and 
novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden. Up to lic, Acc. 

Popular Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi- 
M-10) Western short — 1000-7000; novelettes, 8000-10,000. 
Leo Margulies. %c, A 


Range Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Q-10) Book-length novels on assignment; short stories 1000- 
6000; novelettes 8000-10,000. Ye, Acc. 

Real Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Book-length assignment. and 
frontier short stories 1- Leo Margulies. %c, Acc. 

Speed Western Stories, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
Western action stories. Little market for shorts; novelettes 
usually written on order. Varying rates, Acc. 

Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
(M-15) Dramatic, emctional, 


York. colorful aeories of the old 
west, girl interest, to 14,000. Rogers Terrill, Ed. di:ector; 
Michael Tilden, Ed. lc up, Acc. 

Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 


10 Story 
(M-10) Dramatic human-interest Western short Stories up to 
5000; novelettes 9000; novels 15,000. Rogers Terrill, Ed. di- 
rector; Harry Widmer, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M- 
10) Fast-moving, action-packed short stories, Western law 
man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel by arrangement. 
Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, biting W 10 E, 40th St., New 
(M-10) Aetion- packed short stories, 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margulies. R, up, Acc. 

West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M-15) 
length novels arranged = assignment; short stories 

000-6000. Leo Margulies. %c, A 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 7 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(Bi-M) Emotional Western short stories up to 5000; novelettes 
10,000 and 12,000, with strong human interest———range, outlaw, 
railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. Ye up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) same require- 
ments as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Western Adventures, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M- arty Fast-action shorts up_ to 5000; — 10-12,000; 
condensed novels, 15,000. John Burr. Ic up, 

Western Novel and Short Stories, (Red Circle) 366 Madison 
Ave., New York. (Bi-M-15) Western short stories, -7000 ; 
a 10-20,000; novels to 40,000. Robert O. Erisman. he 
up, cc, 


Western Short Stories, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. (Q-10) Needs Western short stories from 1500 to 8000. 
Robert O. Erisman. ¥%c up, Acc. 

Western Story, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (E.O.W. 
15) Western short stories up to 5000; complete novels 15,000; 
serials up to 65,000; articles on Western life, 1500. John Burr. 

rates, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
18. (Bi-M-10) Western action short stories up to 5000; novel- 
ettes 10-12,000. Ruth Dreyer. “%ec up, Acc. 


SPORT 


ce Sports, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
‘on 10) All sports, college and pro. Shorts £00 © or less, novelettes 
10-12,000; strong re mcoage conflict. A. A. Wyn. %c up, Acc. 

All American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York. (M) Factual 
sports articles, 375-1500. Michiel Pawlyshyn. 1%c, Pub. 

All Sports, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M) Short stories and 
novelettes, 200-9000. Cliff Campbell. %c to lc, Acc. 

Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York 
1. (Twice yearly-20) Short stories, to 4000, novelettes to 10,- 
000, all with baseball theme. Malcolm Reiss. 1c, Acc. 

Complete Sports, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi- M-15) Sport short stories, novelettes. Robert O. Erisman. 
Acc. 

Dime Sports, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) 
Sport short stories 4000-6000; novelettes 10-12,000, youthful 
collegiate or professional players, actual games featured. No 
woman interest. Submit 3 months ahead of season. Alden H. 
Norton. lc up, Acc. 

Exciting Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-10) 
Uses only baseball and football ey up to 6000 and novelettes 
to 10,000. Leo Margulies. %c, Acc. 
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Fight Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York 1, 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the ring, including army-navy settings, 
5000-206,000. 

Popular Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-10) Sport short stories -6000. Book-length novels 
by arrangement. Mature angle, slight woman interest. Leo 
Margulies. “ec, Acc. 


Sports Fiction, (Columbia Public ations, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. 2-15) Same as All Sports. 

Sports Novels, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-M- 
10) Sport novelettes, 10-13,000; short stories, 5000-6000. Alden 
Norton. lc up, Acc. 

Sports Winners, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-10) Same as All 
Sports. 


Publications, Inc.-Double Action 


(Columbia 
(Bi-M-10) Same as All 


Super 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. 
Sports. 


Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Som. -An-15) Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. Shorts 


000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; short novels 15-25,000. Leo 
Margulies. Ye up, Acc. 
Thrilling Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 


(Bi-M- io” Sport short stories 1000-6000, novelettes 7500-10,000; 
Ree angle, woman interest allowed. Leo Margulies. le up, 
ce 

2 Sports Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New Maas 18. 
O. 10) Sport short stories 1000-5000, novelettes 10,000. A. A. 
Wyn. Ace. 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


Air War, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-10) 
Stories of today’s war in the air. Shorts 1000-6000; novelettes 
7000-10,000. Leo Margulies. “%c up, Acc. 

Army-Navy Flying Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. (Q) Flying adventures of both our armed services—action 
imperative; love, permissible. Leo Margulies. “%c up, Acc. 


Battle Birds, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M) Modern and First World War air-war short stories, 
4000-6500; novelettes, 10,000-15,000. Alden Norton. Yc, Acc. 


(Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Western-front air short stories 3000-6000, 
Alden Norton. le up, Acc. 


Dare-Devil Aces, 
(M-10) Thrillin 
novelettes 10-12, 


Figpie ting Aces, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
fa ) Modern and First World War air-war stories, 4000- 
5000; novelettes, 10,000. Alden Norton. ‘ec, Acc. 


G-8 and His Battle Aces, eS el E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) Closed market. 


RAF Aces, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-10) 
a of Royal Air Force defending British Empire. Sones. 
000-6000; novelettes, 7000-10,000. 


Sky Pare (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M-10) 
Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces and the RAF in 
action; of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over the 
world; modern commercial flying; age Fifth Column ac- 
tivities in aviation industry, etc., 1000-60600; novels, 15,000. 
Leo Margulies. ic up, Acc. 

Sky Raiders (combined with Air Action), (Columbia) 60 Hud- 
son St., New York. Stories of present war in the air caer g 
American or R.A.F. pilots, 1000-5000; novelettes, 7000-10, 

No photos; no poetry. Ic up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York 1. (Q-20) 
Modern, up-to-date war air novelettes, 15,000. Linton Davies, 
le, Acc. 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 


Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) 
Thrills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 14,000; 
novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love interest. 
Rogers Terrill, Ed director; Bob Turner, Ed, le up, Acc. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-15) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up 
to 6000; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. Mcllwraith. 
le, verse 25c line, Pub. 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 


Amazing Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(Bi-M) Science, fiction, short stories 2000-5000; novelettes 10- 
12,000; novels, 15-30,000. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A, Pal- 
mer, Mng. Ed. Ic to 2c, Acc. 

Astounding Science Fiction, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New 
York. (M- 725) Science short stories up to 6000, novelettes 10- 
25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. lc up, Acc. 


Captain Future, (Thrilling) 1¢C E. 40th St., New York. (Q-15) 
Book-length novel on assignment. Short pseudo-science stories 
1-6000. Leo Margulies. “%c, Acc. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Q-25) Fantastic nevelettes, short stories and verse of 
exceptional quality. Mary Gnaedinger. Ic, Acc. 

Fantastic Adventures, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, (Bi-M) Pseudo-scientific short stories 2500-6000, novel- 
ettes to 12,000, 15-30,000. Definite air jeg fantasy, not straight 


science. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Raymond A, Palmer, Mng. 
to Bay Acc. 
anet Stories, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New York 1. 


Thrilling short stories, novelettes, of future worlds. 
Good adventure feel. W. Scott Peacock. Ic, Acc. 


Startling Stories. (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 
Leo Margulies. “ec up, Acc. 

Super Science Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 210 E. 43rd St.. 
New York. (Bi-M) Science-fiction short shorts, to 2000; shorts, 
2,500 to 6,000; novelettes, 10-15,000. Alden Norton. kc, 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. (Bi-M-15) Pseudo-scientific adventure stories to 10,000; 
yo pseudo-science novels, 15-20,000. Leo Margulies. Ie up, 
cc. 


WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


_North West Romances, (Fiction House) 461 8th Ave., New 
York 1. (Q-20) Northwest novelettes, romantic flavor, 10,000. 
Malcolm Reiss. lc, Acc. 

Ranch Romances, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Western love short stories 4000-6000; novelettes 10,- 
000; novels 25,000; serials under 55,000; fillers to 500; verse. 
Fannie Ellsworth, lc, Acc. 

Rangeland Romances, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) Emotional love short stories, old West, woman’s 
viewpoint 5000, novelettes 9000, novels 15,000. Rogers Terrill, 
Ed. director; Harry Widmer, Ed. lc up, Acc. 

Rodeo Romames, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Q-10) Romantic Western stories, cowgirl or cowboy viewpoint 
love yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 
Yac up, Acc. 

Romantic Range, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Stories of the modern West; 3000-3500; novelettes to 8500. 
Daisy Bacon, lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Romantic action Western short stories, novelettes 
1000-10,000, novels 20,000; mostly girl’s viewpoint. Mar- 
gulies. Mec up, Acc. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


All Story Love Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Publishes one strong, dramatic serial, which must be 
motivated by love, but can combine elements of mystery with 
the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and six short stories 
of not more than 6000. Some verse. Short stories in especial 
demand, Ollie Redpath. 


Complete Love, (Ace ‘Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; court- 
ship and marriage articles, to 1500; romantic verse. 

Wyn. le up, Acc, 


Exciting Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-10) 
Lead novel, 25,000; short stories 1000-6000. Leo Margulies. 


vac, Acc. 


Gay Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person love short 
stories; novelettes to 10,000. Lois Allen. le up, Acc. 


Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Ine. -Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M) Third person love short 
stories, novelettes up to 10,000. Lois Allen. Ic up, Acc. 


Love Book Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
(M-10) Glamorous young love short stories, novelettes, 3000- 


10,000; little verse. Ollie Redpath. 1 to 2c, Acc. 
Love Fiction Mon (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New 
York. (M-10) Plausible, well-written love short stories 2000- 


7U0U; strongly dramatic novelettes 8000-12,000. Romantic verse. 
Kose Wyn. lc up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Love Novels, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (Bi- 
M-10) Glamorous modern love stories; shorts up to 5000; nov- 
elettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. lc, Acc. 

Love Short Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M) Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000. %c, Acc. 

Love Story Magazine, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. 
(EO W-15) Modern love short stories, to 5500; novelettes 6500; 
2 to 4-part serials, installments ; verse up to 16 lines. 
Daisy Bacon; Esther J. Ford. Good rates, Acc. 

New Love, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Realistic love shorts 2000-5000; stories stressing women in 
war effort; novelettes 712,000. Peggy Graves. lc up. 


opular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Q-15) 
née length girl angle love novels; will look at detailed synop- 
a. Around 25,000; shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Margulies. %c up, 

ce. 


Romance, (Fictioneers) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Mod- 
ern stories with exotic or unusual backgrounds, 3500-10,000, 
Yeggy Graves. lc up, Acc. 


Ten Story Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 18, 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000, roman- 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, Acc. 

Thrilling Love Magazine, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York. (M-10) Love short stories 1000- 3. novelettes, 
~~ novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. Leo Margulies. lc up, 

Variety Love, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 18. 
(Bi-M-10) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; roman- 
tic verse and articles. Rose Wyn, lc up, Acc. 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Modern Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) First-person real-life short stories to 7500; novelettes 
10-12,000; short shorts under 3000; hook lengths 15-20,000: fre- 
quent contests for cash prizes. Hazel Berge. Good rates, Acc. 


Personal Romances, (Ideal) 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) First-person romances, strong emotional problem; de- 
velupment of character through experience, 2000-5000, light 
romantic verse. Ethel M. Pomeroy. lc, Acc. 

Real Romances, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-10)_ First- 
person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-20,000. Written 
trom viewpoint of both men and women; young; dramatic. 
Mary Rollins. 2%c to 10,000; $350 for 20,000, Acc. 

Real Story, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-10)_ First-person 
short stories, to 6500; novelettes, 10,000-20,000.. Written from 
viewpoint of hoth men and women. Mary Rollins. 2%c, to 
10,000 words; $350, for 20,000, Acc. 

Secrets, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York, 18. (M) Dra- 
matic, stories from life. Shorts 3000-6000, 
novelettes 1 Rose Wyn. Up to 2c, 
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True Confessions, (Fawcett Pub., Inc., and Country Press) 
1501 Broadway, New York. (M-i0)_ First-person stories re- 
flecting life today, and based on problems of young love, rom- 
ance, marriage, 3000 to 6000; novelettes to 12,500; by-line au- 
tobiographical stories and first-person fact articles on prob- 
lems of modern living. Inspirational, self-help fillers, 800. 
Pauline Reaves, Ed.; Wm. C. Lengel, Exec. Ed. 

True Experiences, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) True first-person short stories 3-8000; serials 15-20,000. 
Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Love and Romance, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) True first-person short stories 3-8000; serials 
14-20,000. Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Romances, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) True first-person short stories 3-7000; serials 15-18,(600. 
Henry Lieferant. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Story Magazine, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-10) True first-person short stories to 7000; serials 14-18,- 

Henry Lieferant. 3c and up, Acc. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


Amazing Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (bi-M) ee articles on crime cases with myster 
and good detétive work. 1500 to 5000. Official by-lines preierred, 
Robert Levee. lc up, photos $3, Acc. 

Cc lete Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with 7 
and good detective work. 1500-5000. Official by-lines preterr 
Robert Levee. lc up, photos $3, Acc. 

Confidential Detective Cases (Close-Up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St., 
as. York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. lc up, Acc.; photos, 
$ 

Crime Confessions, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-15) First- 
person stories by persons involved in current crimes, 5000, 
particularly convicted women criminals, Query. Hugh Layne. 
1%c and up, photos $3.50, Acc. (No Jan-Feb. issues.) 

Crime Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Fact de- 
tective stories, current, human emotion, 5000; pictures dealing 
with crime. Hugh Layne. 1}zc up, photos $3.50, Acc. (No 
Jan.-Feb. issues.) 

Front Page Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 5000- 

West F. Peterson. 2c to 3c; photos $3, Acc. 

Headline Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 

pag) True stories with pictures involving detective cases, 
Good mystery angle necessary. West F. Peterson. 2c, 


"$3, Acc. 
Headquarters Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M) Il- 
lustrated current crime stories, 5000. ugh Layne. tise up, 
photos $3.50, Acc. (No Jan.-Feb. issues.) 
Human Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St. .. New 
York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. lc up, Acc.; photos, $3-$5. 
Inside Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True stories of crime investigation under official by-line, if pos- 
sible, 1000-6000, stressing mystery, detective work. W. A. Swan- 
berg. 2c-3c up, photos $3 up, Acc. 


Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 205 F. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttleworth, 
2c minimum, photos $1 to $5, Acc. (Send for suggestions and 
case cards.) 

National Detective Cases, (Red Circle) 366 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery 


and good detective work. 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. 
Robert Levee. lc up, photos $3, Acc. 

Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30. (M-25) 
True detective crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. H. A. 
Keller. 2c, Acc. 

Real Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York. (M-25) True illus- 
trated crime stories, 5000; official by-lines pk vel but not 
imperative. Hugh Layne. lyzc up, photos $3.50, Acc. (No 
Jan.-Feb. issues.) 

Revealing Detective (Close-up, Inc.) 60 Hudson St., 
3s York. (Bi-M) Fact detective cases. 1c up, Acc.; photos, 

Scoop Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M) Short detective stories under 3000; regular length de- 
tective stories, 4800- New cases preferred, but old cases 
will be considered. Must contain plenty of color, action, and 
suspense. New cases, $100, Acc. ; old cases, $75, Acc; photos, 

Special Detective Cases, Suite 903, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York. Same requirements as Scoop Detective Cases. 

Startling Detective, (Country Press) 1501 Broadway, New 
York. (M-15) Dramatic fact stories of crime, chiefly solved 
murders. Must supply photographs. Query editor. Leonard 
Diegre. 2c up, Acc. $3 for every photograph used, Pub. 

True, (Ccuntry Press) 1501 Broadway, New York. (M-25) 
Unusual, exciting and sensational true stories of war, crime, 
adventure and mystery, with accent on action, 5000-6000; book- 
lengths, 20,000. pe apg oe must be supplied. Query editor, 
Horace Brown; $400 for booklengths; 3c up for short stories, 
Ace. Photos $3. 

True Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M- 
25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, under offi- 
cial by-line, 4000-7000; serials, installments of 6000-7000. Send 
for detailed instructions and case cards. John Shuttleworth. 
2c minimum, photos $2 to $5, Acc. 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL 


BROAD GENERAL APPEAL 


American Agriculturist, ge Bank 
(Bi-W) Poems $2 apiece, Pu rtoons. stman. 

Better Farms, Pulaski, N. Y. (Semi-M) tabaci: features 
(success type) 1000-1250; stories about successful northeastern 
farmers and farm operators, illustrated. Louis Kosoff. lc, Pub. 


The Author & Journalist 


Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (Bi-W) Short stories to 3000, Daniel McKee. Varying 
rates, Pub. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kan. (M) Authenticated farm ex- 
perience articles 300-800; material of interest women 
— girls; jokes. Ray Yarnell. 1c up, jokes $1, 

ountry Gentleman, (Curtis) Independence "Philadetphia. 
Oe 5) Short stories 2500-5000; 3-part serials; general articles 
of interest to farm and farm-town people 1500- "3000; articles for 
women; humorous sketches; jokes. Robert H. Reed. First-class 
rates, Acc. 

Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (M-5) First or 
second rights to serials 50-80,000, short stories 2500-4500, = 
appeal. Girls’ page items, household photos; verse. Amy J. 

Yac up, Acc. 

Family Herald and bet mane f Star, P.O. Box 4005, Place 
D’Armes Postal Sta., Montreal, Que., Canada. (W-5) Farm and 
rural home magazine. Short stories 2500-3500; featurettes on 
live or curious topics, 600-1500, photos; agricultural articles of 
ve to Canadian farmers, R. Ke nnedy. $3.15 column, 

Pub. 

Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Washington Square, Phila- 


delphia. (M-5) Agricultural articles with photos 300-600; 
(query before sending); woman-interest short stories, 3000; 
cartoons. Arthur H. Jenkins. 2c up, fiction 10c up, Acc, 


Michigan Farmer, 1632 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(Bi-M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan farmers, 
cartoons, photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell. $3 column, Pub. 


Progressive Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, 


Ala. (M) Short stories, 1500-4000; short-shorts, 1200-2000, 
(submit to Dallas, Tex., office, 1105 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene 
Butler. 2c Min., Pub. 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. Qe 5) Articles; 


western, detective, mystery short stories, ; miscellan: 
of Southern rural interest; photos, cartoons, cartoon ideas, chil. 
dren’s stories, cover designs. B. Kirk Rankin, Jr. Fair rates, 
Acc. for fiction, cartoons; Pub. for articles. 

Successful Farming, (Meredith) Des Moines, Ia. (M-5) Agri 
cultural articles, jokes, news items, photos, cartoons. Kirk 
Articles, etc., 3c; verse, 25c line, Acc. 


HORTICULTURAL—LIVE STOCK—ETC. 


American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario S, , Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Poultry Journal, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Breeders’ Gazette, Spencer, Ind. 

Dixie Farm & Poultry Journal, 110 7th Ave., N., Nashville, 


Tenn. 
Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 


Every’ ’s Poultry Ma Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 
Hoard’s Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
a = Producer, 160 N. “La Salle St., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ART-PHOTOGRAPHY 


American Photography, 353 Newbury St., Boston. (M) Illus- 
trated technical articles—no free-lance material at present. 

Art News, 136 E. 57th St., New York. (Semi-M) Articles by 
competent authorities on art subjects. Alfred M. Frankfurter. 
Low rates. 

Camera, The, Baltimore Life Bldg., Baltimore 1, Md. (M-35) 
Practical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cine- 


matography 500 to 1800; illustrations extra. Wenzell. 
4c up, Acc. 

Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif, (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on «mateur movie making, 100- sketches 


and descriptions of movie making gadgets. Arthur é: Gavin, 

‘2c to le, photos $1, Pub. 

Minicam Photography Magazine, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 
(M-25) Entertaiuing, instructive, inspiring articles on amateur 
photography, witi illustrations; also helpful gadget ideas for 
wartime methods and techniques brought about by shortages of 
materials. Query. A. Mathieu, Mng. Ed. Articles to $75, pho- 
tos $3 up, Acc. 

Pictures, The S hot M i 
N. Y. (M-free) Amateur snaps, all subjects; no 
Wyatt Brummitt. $3, Acc 

Popular Photography, (Ziff- Davis) 540 N Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M-25) Articles of general reader inierest on still photog- 
raphy and amateur movie making, 1000-2500, semi-technical 
features, photographic success stories. now-to-make-it a 
filler items 100-750, striking photos. John R. Whiting, ag 
oa Frank Fenner, Jr., Tech. Ed. lc to 2c up, photos Ps 
Ace. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-15) 
Articles on photography from viewpoint of picture-taking fan— 
- contain technical data; photos. Edna Bennett, Mng. 

Ed. $25 to $100 per feature. Pub. 


343 State St., Rochester, 
“candid” shots. 


ASTROLOGY—OCCULTISM 


American Astrology Magazine, 1472 Broadway, New York. 
(M-25) Retrelogieal articles, essays, short stories 3000; novel- 
ettes, serials, verse, news items. Paul G. Clancy. Ic, Pub. 

Astrology Guide, (Astro. Dist. Co.) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-25) Astrological material 1500. Dal Lee. %e 
to le, Pub. 

Everyday Astrology, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
(M) Astrological articles, largely staff-written. 1c, Acc. 

Horoscope, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) As- 
trological articles, 2500-3000. Grant Lewi. 2c, Acc 

Today’s Astrology, (Magna Pubs.) Rm. 1305, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. (Bi-M-25) Astrological articles written for 
laymen. Irvin Ray. Ye, Pub. 

World Astrology Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
(M-25) Only material which is submitted by informed and ex- 
perienced astrologers. Marion Beale, 
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Your Personal Astrol: Magazine, (Astro Dist. Co.) 114 
E. 32nd St., New York ote, (0-2 25) Astrological material 1200- 
1500. Hugh Howard. % to lc, Pub. 


AVIATION 


Aircraft-Age (Columbia Pubs.) 241 Church St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Illustrated fact aviation material. L. Horace Sil- 
berkleit. 2c, Acc. 

Aircraft Maint (Conover-Mast) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-50) Articles strictly on maintenance of ariplanes 
and airports, to 2500; maintenance short-cuts and kinks; photos 
and drawings to illustrate. E. J. Clements, Assoc. Ed. Approx. 
2c min., Acc. 

Air News, 545 5th Ave., New York. 
in all branches. Phillip Andrews. Pub. 

Air Pilot 2nd Technician, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M- 
25) Authoritative articles on piloting and practical servicing 
and repairing of aircraft, 500-2000. H. W. Perry. lc, Pub. 

Air Progress, (S. & S.) 79 7th Ave., New York. (M-25) Ac- 
curate, authentic articles on aviation subjects, around 2000. 
Illustrations highly desirable. C. B. Colby. 1c up, Acc. Query. 

Air Tech, 545 5th Ave., New York, (M-25) The magazine of 
aircraft maintenance and operations. Technical articles on as- 
signment. Phillip Andrews. Pub. 

Aviation & Yatching, 2816 Eaton Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 
(M-25) Articles on aircraft and yacht building, yacht clubs, 
C. A. P., ete., news items and photos on mid-western aviation 
and small boat activities. Walter X. Brennan, Ed. and Pub, 
c, Pub. 

Flying (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-35) 
Popularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature articles, any 
phase of present- -day (aviation; must have good photos, 2000- 
2500. Also seeking ‘‘scoop’’ photos. Max Karant, Mng. Ed. 
2c and up, Acc. 

Flying Aces, (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(M) Articles on military and egg tare aviation, 1000 to 
3000; photographs. A. A. Wyn. 1% to 4 cents, Acc 
_ Flying Cadet, 420 Lexington ais New York. (M-10) Educa- 
tional material, informative articles, covering military aviation 
and aviation instructions, 800-2500, for young men 14-19; fillers, 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. Archer A. St. John. Ic-2c, Pub. 

s, (Henry Pub. Co.) 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
echnically correct topics on aviation explained for an 
Fred Henry. 3c, Pub. 


(M-20) Covers aviation 


Skyw. 
(M-25) 
intelligent amateur adult audience. J. 


BOATING—YACHTING 
Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich. At 
goo * in the market. J. M. Peaslee. 
Combined with Power Boating, 63 Beekman St., 
25) Practical articles for boat owners, written 
by expert owners with years of experience, naval architects or 
other engineers. No general articles, nor articles not technical 
mor semi-technical in nature. No poetry. Gerald T. White. 
Ke, Pun. 

Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St., Seattle. (M) Illustrated 
features on hoating subjects, pleasure or confined 
to Pacific Coast background; news items, photographs. David 
Pollock. Pub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York. (M-35) Illustrated 
how-to-do-it articles on every = of boating, 1500. Boris 
Lauer-Leonardi. 1c, photos $3, Pu 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, (M-50) Factual yacht- 
ing material, cruise stories, and technical articles on design, 
rigging, etc., to 3500. Very little fiction; Ped verse. Photos 
containing unusual yachting features. H. L. Stone. 1%-2c, Pub. 

Yachting News, 2816 Eaton Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. (M-25) 
News of aviation business, private flying, C.A.P., new yacht 
clubs, U.S.P.S., etc. Walter X. Brennan. Pub. 


CARTOONS—HUMOR 


rmy Laughs, (Crestwood) 1790 Broadway, New York. (M- 
ry "Two-line jokes, storiettes, 100-150, cartoons, all pointed to 
army service. M. R. Reese. Good rates, Acc. 

Gags, (M.L.A. Pubs.) 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, (M-15) 
Cartoons and general humor; crossword puzzles. G rates for 
gags and drawings, Acc. Del Poore. 

Judge, Ambler, Pa. (M-15) Humorous material, under 1000; 
novelettes, articles, essays, editorials, verse, jokes, cartoons, 
W. Newbold Ely. Ind., Pub. : 

Military Service News, The, Box 127, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. (W-5) Cartoons of Army life, especially in training 
camps. S. Deane Wasson. $1, min., Acc. 

Nifty, (Par Pub. Co.), 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Car- 
toons with or without gags. Charles E. Rubino, Cartoons, $7. 

Pack O”’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Humorous short- 
shorts on army life, jokes, cartoons, poetry. Red Kirby. 2c 
minimum, 25c line, poetry, Acc. 


EDUCATIONAL 


School Board Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee. (M-35) Articles relating to the administration and 
financing of city and rural schools on elementary and secondary 
levels. Pho: 3 of children engaged in school study, etc. Wil- 
liam C. Bruce. %c, Pub. 

American Teacher, The, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-35) 
Articles on education and labor, 1500-2000. No payment. 

Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, 
(M) Professional magazine for teachers and others interested 
in Catholic education. Secures most material from workers in 
the field. %c, Pub. 

Grade Teacher, The, (Educ. Pub. Corp.) Darien, Conn, (M-40) 
Articles on methods in elementary grades; short stories for 
little children to 500. Florence Hale. %c, Pub. (Uses little ma- 

Gregg » The, 270 Madison Ave., New York. (M except 
July Articles of interest to stenographers and 
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office workers; success stories about secretaries who have made 
good or executives who started via the shorthand route, 1 
2000; news items, fillers, photos, all relating to —— 
work. No payment for poems. John Robert Gregg. Ic, 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 540 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. (M except July and Aug.-35) Industrial 
arts, vocational, and school shop articles. John J. Metz. %c, 
Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Instructor, The, (F. A. Owen Pub. Co.) Dansville, N. Y. 
(10 issues yearly-40) Prefers articles by teachers on school- 
room helps. Helen Mildred Owen. Good rates, Acc. 

Practical Home Economics, 468 4th Ave., New York 16. 
(M-20) Illustrated articles on nutrition, foods, homemaking, 
clothing, child care, home management and consumer educa- 
tion, for home economics teachers. 1000-1200. Blanche M. 
Stover. % to lc, Pub. 

Progressive Education, 221 W. 57th St., New York (8-Oct.- 
May-50) Experiences in teaching in progressive schools, from 
nursery through college, 1000. Toni Taylor. No payment. 


Activities, Topeka, Kans. (M-35) Money- 
plans, stunts, entertainment material, up to 2000. c 
McKown. %c. Author should mention if payment coneltik 

School Shop. P. O. Box 100, Ann Arbor, Mich. (M-25) Uses 
how-we-do-it type of articles covering instructional projects for 
industrial education departments of public schools, 4 photos 
and working drawings. Lawrence W. Prakken. %c, Pub. 


HEALTH—HYGIENE—PHYSICAL 


(M) Articles on 


Baby Talk, 424 Madison Ave., New York. 
Irene Parrott. 


young babies and prenatal subjects 1000-2000. 
le ($15 min., $20 max.), Pub. 

For_Married People Only, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32d St.. 
New York. (Bi-M-25) Articles solving marital problems, 1200- 
1500, by medical doctor-writers. “ec. 

Hospitals, E. Division St., Chicago. (M) All articles con- 
tributed gratis by le in the hospital field or authorities in- 
terested in hountta operation. Bert W. Caldwell, M.D. 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Authentic articles on nutrition, mental hygiene, men- 
tal health, posture, sports, athletics, child training, disease, etc., 
verse. Dr. Morris Fishbein. lc up, Acc. 

Industrial Medicine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (x- 50) 
Material on occupational diseases, traumatic surgery. A. D. 
Cloud. 1c, Puh. 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 
(Bi-M-25) ye recovery articles stressing the how 
and why slant to restoration of health and economic inde- 
pendence; but now primarily in the market for gadgets, de- 
vices, and sick room hints which will add to the comfort, 
morale, and physical well-being of our war casualties. Harry 
E. Smithson. $5-$25 for ideas, depending on their usefulness 
to the physically handicapped; articles, “4c, Acc. 

Physical Culture, 535 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Bernarr 
Macfadden’s new magazine of health. Uses articles by physi- 
cians or non-professionals on some phase of health or self-bet- 
terment, to 2000. Originality, unique presentation, essential. 
Bide Dudley, Man. Ed. 2c, unless by special arrangement. 

R. N., A Journal for Nurses, Rutherford, N. J. (M-controlled) 
Articles. factual or human-interest, pertaining to nursing, 
1000-1500. Dorothy Sutherland. %c up, Pub. 

Sex Facts. (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 FE. 32nd St., New York. 
Inspirational articles oaee with personality problems or mar- 
ital relations. “%e-lc, b. 

Sex Guide, (Your Guide Pubs.) 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(Bi-M-25) Informative, scientific articles on sex and life con- 
duct, 1000-1500, generally by medical doctor-writers. %ec, 

Sexology, (Gernsback) 25 W. Broadway, New York. (M-25); 
(Q-50) Medical, psychological articles, preferably hy phy- 
sicians. Dr. M. D. Jacoby. % to Ic, Pub. 

Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 4th Ave., New York 
16. (M-20) Articles mostly written on order by doctors and 
nurses, Will consider essays or articles by non-professionals if 
not longer than 1000. Occasional verse, cartoons, pertinent fill- 
ers. Janet M. Geister, R.N. $5 page (700 words), Pub. 


HOME—GARDENING—BUILDING—LANDSCAPING 


American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Practical articles with illustrations pertaining to home, interior 
decorating, huilding, food, children, family health, 
homecrafts, fashion, 800 to 1000. Mrs. Jean Austin. Varying 
rates, Acc. 

Better Homes & Gardens, (Meredith) 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, la. (M-15) Practical garden, building, foods, furnish- 
ings, home-improvement articles, ; fillers. Frank McDon- 
ough. 2c up to $5, Acc. except on fillers. 


Canadian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. (M-25) Home sod martes articles to 
photos. Canadian interest only. J. Herbert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-con- 
trolled) Articles on home modernization through plumbing and 
heating, 850; homemaking material, well illustrated. Human 
interest features for family. L. R. Varney. 2c, Pub. 

Home Gardening, 610 Bienville St., New Odegan. La. (M-10) 
Articles on flowers. Camille Brodley. “ec, Pi 

House and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington vl New York. 
(M-35) Home decoration, gardening, landscape, unusual travel 
and architectural articles. Richardson Wright. Good rates, Acc. 

House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field, (Hearst) 
572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) Illustrated articles on 
home-building, planning, decorating. furnishing, gardening, 1500- 
= fillers, art work, photos, Elizabeth Gordon. rates, 

ce. 

Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. (M-10) Largely 
staff-written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Query. Walter Doty. 
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MUSICAL 


306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Highly spe- 
cialized articles on organs, organists, church music, recital 
—* reviews, 100-1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col., 
Pu 

Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 


25) Articles on musical pedagogics, 200-2000; photos, cartoons. 
James Francis Cooke. $4 column (600 words), Pub. 
Metronome, 119 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) News of 


popular bands and orchestras, staff written. Barry Ulanov. In- 
definite rates, Pub. 

Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(M-20) Articles and news items of interest to musicians and 
laymen. $1 per column, Pub. 


OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


(M-209 True 


The, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Alaska 


Alaska Sportsman, 
stories, Alaska interest, 2000-5000; outdoor fact articles; 
sports cartoons, photos. Emery F. Tobin. Ye, Pub. 
American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-35) Artigles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recrea- 


tion, travel, exploration, 2500; outdoor photos. Ovid Butler. 
le up, Pub. 

American Rifleman, The, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shooting, 
ammunition, ballistic military, small arms, ordnance articles, 


hunting stories, preferably 3000. W. F. Shadel. About lc, Pub. 

Field and Stream, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave. 22, New York. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 1500-3000. 
David M. Newell. 1c up, Acc. 

Fur- 174 E. Leng St., Columbus, O. (M-15) Fish- 
ing, travel, dog, hunting, fur-raising articles by authorities; 
true Indian and frontier stories 2000-2500. A. V. Harding. ‘4c 
up, Acc. 

Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Articles 
relating to fishing and hunting, sportsmen’s interests, to 3000; 
kinks, shorts, etc. Raymond J. Brown. Up to 10c, photos $3 
up, Acc 

Outdoors Magazine, 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. (1-15) 
Articles, stories and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and 
fishing. H. G. Tapply. Payment by agreement. 

Outdoorsman, The, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (6 times 
a year.) Illustrated articles on fishing, hunting, sportsmen in- 
terest. W. Rarey. 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (Nov., Dec., Jan., 
Feb.-25) Illustrated articles on skiing and snow sports to 2000 ; 
short-shorts, Woolsey, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Southern Sportsman, Austin 7, Tex. (Q for duration) Illus- 
trated Southern hunting and fishing articles, 1000-2500; car- 
toons; short kinks; brief human-interest, believe-it-or-not ma- 
terial; short short stories on hunting and fishing, O. Henry 
ending, $5. Cover photos $5, Pub. 


Afield, 700 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis. (M-20) Stories 
of actual fishing, hunting trips 1500-2000, good photos. Paul 
K. Whipple. lc to 2c, Acc. or Pub. 

PICTURE MAGAZINES 
Army Pictorial News, Haddington. Norfolk, Va. (Q-10) Il- 
lustrated Army and Military stories; cartoons. Fred L. Jack 


Robinson. Ind., Acc. 

Click, 551 Sth Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Photos. Photo series; noteworthy persons. 
$5 per picture, Acc. 

College Life, 22 W. 48th St.. New York. (Q) Photographs of 
all phases of college life and activities, by suffi- 
cient text to explain the specific pictures. $5 up, A 

Collegiate Digest, 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W- 5) Photos of college activities, complete captions; no ar- 
ticles. $3, Acc. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York. (W-10) Photos of na- 
tional and world news events, human-interest picture series, 
photo fillers. $5 up, Acc. 

Look, 511 Sth Ave., New York. (Bi-W-10) Articles and pho- 
tos of intense human interest and action. Harlan Logan. Good 
rates, Acc. 

Movie Life, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
Pictures of motion picture interest. Llewellyn Miller. Rea- 
sonable rates, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Pictures and short articles of motion picture interest. 
Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

Navy Pictorial News, Haddington Blidg., Norfolk, Va. (M-10) 
ol Naval and sea stories. Fred L. Jack Robinson. Pub. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-Sunday news- 
paper supplement.) Fred Sparks, Mng. Ed. Picture stories. 

“Pic,”” 79 7th Ave., New York. (Bi-W-10) Photos on all sub- 
jects. Helene M. Walsh. $25 per page, pub. 

Scholastic Roto, 1645 ae Ave., Minneapolis. Photos of 
gy eee activities, complete with captions; no articles. 

See, (See Pub.) 10 E. 40th St., New York. Bi-M-10) Photos 
young, glamorous girls, with authentic and unusual story back- 
ground. Candid action type preferred. All photos must be in 
good taste. Also, human interest and controversial subjects. 
Timely, humorous cartoons. $5 up, photos; good prices, car- 
toons, Acc. 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible Class, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, mt. (M) 
Forceful articles, 800, on making adult class 
force in life of every member; plans for timely social a 
ice activities; longer class methods articles, 700-1000; articles 
on advancement of Christianity in the home, church, commun- 


(Guide Mags.) 
Andrew B. Hecht. 


The Author & Journalist 


ity, to 1200, and — on Christianity in its relationship to 
life outside, 1000-1 


Annals of Good “% Anne de Baupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 


Quebec, Can. (M-10) Articles of particular interest to Catho- 
lies, 1200-2000: short stories, with Catholic tone, clever plots, 
1500-2500. J. George Berman, Man. Ed. Average $15, Acc. 


Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 
2800-3000; serials 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on Catholic 
and other themes, 2000 te 3000; poems under 24 lines. Whole- 
some juvenile adventure short stories. serials. Rev. Patrick J. 
Carroll, C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5 and $3. 


Canadian Messenger, The, 160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, 


Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short stories, atholic atmosphere, 
vright, pointed, but not preachy, ; no love stories; articles, 
essays, Catholic interest, 1000-3000. Kev. J. 1. Bergin, 3.J. 
yac, Acc. 


Cw. holic Home Journal, The, Salisbury, Pa. (M-10) Domestic 
and pedagogical articles on home. child training, as are sea- 
sonz. from a religious and patriotic standpoint; essays of a re 
ligic as nature and generai iterest; short stories that impli- 
citly point a moral, 1800-2U00. Verse about home, children, 
etc. 12-16 lines. Photos ui children, Rev. Urban Adelman. $10 
a sory, $2-33 verse, 

Christian Advocate, The, 
st.. Chicage. 
stories, articles, essays, 1200; 
Ace. 

Christian Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
A Christian family home publication (undenominaticnal), pro- 
viding help for building dynamic Christian homes. Timely, 
challenging messages for making religion an active force in the 
home, ©: the church, in the community and nation. Also con- 
structive messages to shut-ins showing how to live victoriously 
and maintain an attitude of cheer and hopefulness, 500 to 800. 
Christan family life short stories, 2000-2500. Acc. 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill (M-10) Catholic family magazine using whole- 
some short stories, 1000-2500, and suitable verse. Frederic M. 
Lynk, $.V.D. Ic, verse, 5-10c a line, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Interde- 
nominational religious, sociological articles 2500, on assignment 
ve short stories 2500; serials 50,000; verse. Pub, at no speci- 
fed rate. 


Cradle Roll Home, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 
&th Ave., N., Nashville 3. Tenn. (Q) Articles for parents of 
pre-school age children, 150-700, fact items; toys parents can 
make, with diagrams. No MSS. purchased during July, Aug. 
Holmes. Acc. (Overstocked until Septem- 
ver, 1943, 


Crosier Missionary, The. Box 176, Hastings, Nebr. (M) Short 
stories to 3000; verse. Rev. Benno Misckke. $1.50, Acc. No 
payment for verse. (Market temporarily closed.) 


His, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. Victorial magazine for 
Christian students on university campuses. Action photos of 
student activities. Articles, 1000-1500, dealing with Christian 
student activities, mature devotional material, biographical 
sketches of outstanding Christian leaders, etc., short-short 
stories, to 2000. Robert Walker. 1c, photos $1, Pub. 

Holy Name Journal, i41 E. 65th St., New York. Articles of 
interest to Catholic men; biographical, world affairs, human 
interest, etc. Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P $5-15 a page (1800-2700), 


Pub 


(Methodist Pub. House) 740 Rush 
(W-10) Religious, outdoor, rural, missionary short 
verse. Roy L. Smith. Me-le, 


The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. (M-20) Stories of high moral character, 1500-3000; 
short shorts, 600-1000. General article material on_ social 
conditions, vocational problems, handicrafts, material of _parti- 
cular interest to youth and to Mormon Church, 300-3000. Photos 
of striking and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover 
use. Poetry to 30 lines. %c, Pub., poetry, 12%c line. 


Junior Scholar, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ul. (Q) 
Sunday School lesson help for children 9-12, Interest and attend- 
ance builders; missionary material; story approach to the de- 
velopment of spiritual traits; story explanations of Christian 
beliefs; life stories of Christian heroes, 450-900, Acc. 


Junior Teacher, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
For Sunday School teachers of children 9-12, Class projects; 
material on enriching children’s religious experiences; Bible 
playlets related to the Uniform Lessons: attendance devices; 
simple, novel methods material, 450-900. Acc. 


Lamp, The, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. (M-10) Articles 
on religious (Catholic) topics, to 2000; short stories with Cath- 
dlic slant, same length. . J. O’Connell. “%e, Acc. 

Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee. (W-10) 
Short illustrated articles on religious and social subjects. 
Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $1.50 Acc. Religi 
verse, no payment. Porter Day, Acting re 

Lookout, The, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) rticles on Christian education, adult Sunda 
school werk 1750-2000; wholesome but not ‘‘Sunday Schoolish” 
short stories, 1750-2000, serials to 10 chapters, 1750-2000 each. 
peepee upright, 8x10, scenic, human interest. No poetry. Guy 

. Leavitt. Yc, photoos $3 to $5, within 1 month after Acc. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath- 
»lic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Me er of the Precious Blood, Carthagena, Ohio. (M-10) 
Catholic sherk puree, articles, about 2000; verse. Father Chas. 
J. Davitt, C.PP.S. %ec, verse 25c line. Acc. 


Improvement Era, 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York. (M- 10) Catholic short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, rates, Acc. 

Miracuious Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadel mel ( ) 
Catholic articles 1500- 2500, short stories 1200-2400. Josep! 
Skelly, C.M. %c, Pub. 

Missionary, The, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M-10) Large- 
ly staff-written, Buys short stories with religious or moral les- 
son, but is overstocked for 1943. Rev. John B. Harney. Ic, Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, Ill, (Q) Practi- 
cal material for mothers of children from birth to 11 years to 
help in development of Christian character in their children, 
Articles, 700-1000; department material, 100-300; fiction, 1 
2500. 1c, Acc. (Sample copy sent to writers on request.) 
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December, 1943 


New Century Leader, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(M) Challenging suggestions on how to become a better Sun- 
day School teacher, 1000; plans for building an effectively-or- 
ganized Sunday School from the superintendent’s point of view, 
‘1200, and many articles on a variety of topics for religious 
‘leaders and all adults desiring a general religious publication. 
Acc. 

Poise, 25 Groveland Terr., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Catholic Women’s World. Writers are advis to contact the 
Rev. F. E. Benz, Ed., before submitting material. 

Primary Teacher, and Beginners Teacher, (David C. Cook 
Pub. ed Elgin, lll. Articles of practical help to Sunday School 
teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850 words. Acc. 

Queen’s W. The, 3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(M-Oct, through June-10) Pays $20 for authentic true stories 
to 2000. Such stories in outline at same rate. $5 for short- 
short stories of authentic true happenings. Cartoons. Photos 
for covers. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, $.J., Editor. 


of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., New 

= 21. (M-20) Articles and essays centering on Eucharist, 

000-3000; verse of religious character and short stories, items, 

aller, if centered on Eucharist. William A. La Verdiere, Yc, 
Acc 

St. Anthony Messenger, (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republic 
St., Cincinnati 10. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. Human- 
interest articles on prominent or unusual Catholics and Catho- 
lic activities; short stories with mature wholesomeness, 2500- 

, extra payment for photos retained. Rev. Hy. Blocker, 
O.F.M. 1%c up, Acc. Occasional poetry, 25c line. 

Shield, The, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
(M-Oct.-May-15) Articles dealing with Catholic missionary work, 
yA special arrangement with writers. James T. Hurley, Man. 
Acc. 


(M) Formerly 


Sign, The, Union City, N.J. 
omy Os stories to 4000, verse. Kev. 
c, Pub 

Sunder School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. Nad 
Religious articles, verse. Philip E. Howard, Jr. %c up, 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(M-10) Articles with devout and spiritual tone for teachers in 
one-room rural Sunday Schools, to 1200. %c, Acc. 


Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
io on value of total abstinence, also on peace. About 4c, 
cc. 


(M-20) Catholic articles, essays, 
Theophane Maguire, C. P. 


3CIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 


Fauna, Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th and Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia. (Q-35) Scientifically accurate ene 
written for the dealing with the natural 
wild animals, 1500-251 Cartoons. Roger Conant. lc, ee 
photos, $2. (Acc. Jan 1, 1944.) 

Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
‘‘How-to-make-it”’ articles of interest to home craftsmen, 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement fillers, 
150. H. J. Hobbs. 1 to 2c, photos $2 up, 

Mechanix Illustrated, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build projects for the home 
workshop and tips for photographers. Bill Williams and Roland 
Cueva. Good rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 5th i New York. 
airplane construction articles, 1 

Natural a. Mag: 79th "st. and Central Park W., 
New York. (M-50 except July and August) Popular articles to 

ou natural science, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr. ic, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
Illustrated nature aruiciee 1000-2000; fillers with pictures 100 
to 400, short verse. R. W. Westwood. 1 to 3c, Acc. (Query.) 

Popular e-mail 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) 
How to build articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., with de- 
tailed drawings, or at least 1 photo. R. S. Davis. Indef. rates. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, dis- 
coveries; human interest and adventure elements, 300-1500; 
fillers to 250, Magee. Ic to 10c; photos $5 up, Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-20) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on _ scientific, mechanical, 
labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Chas. McLendon. 
lec to 10, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Radio News, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing. with radio 
engineering, research, .electronics and articles for servicemen. 
Constructional articles for amateur radiomen and servicemen. 
Diagram need only be in pencil. Good photos. No fiction or 
poetry; no publicity ‘‘puffs.’’ Any unusual application articles 
on electronics, 100-3500, also considered. %c to 2c, photos $1 


(M-20) Mcdel 
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s 35 Ad cartoons, $3 to $5. B. G. Davis, Ed.; Oliver Read, 
ng A 
Science & Mechanics, 154 E. Erie St., hem, (Q) All depts, 
handled by staff owe by V. D. Angerma 
Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New ‘York 18. (M-35) 
Wholly staff prepared. O. D. Munn. Varying rates, Acc. 


Si'ORTS (COMPETITIVE)—RACING—HORSES 


Baseball Mag: The, 175 Sth Ave., New r (M-20) 
Major league Naseball articles. Clifford Bloodgood. » Pub, 

Horse Lover, The, 154 Borica Way, San reaedond Calif. 
(6 times a year.) Articles on riding, d ranches, breeding. 
500-1800. J. Hartford, 7c printed inch, b. 

National Bow Joyrnal and Billiard Revue, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, (M-25) Articles on bowling, billiards, lawn 
bowling; short stories; photos; news items; cartoons. H. G. 
Deupree. Ic, Pub. 

Rider and Driver, The, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Articles or horses, racing, etc. Samuel Walter Taylor. Good 
rates, Pub. 

Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 43rd St., New York. (M-25) Tech- 
nical articles on football, basketball, track, field, 1000, for high 
and prep schools, photos, drawings. Owen Reed. Ic, Pub. 

Sporting News, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. (W- ~ 
Feature stories, 2000-3000, with pictures on organized baseball 
and players. Edgar G. Brands. $6 col., Acc. 


THEATRICAL—MOTION PICTURE—RADIO 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-25) Amuse- 
ment trade news on assignment only. Claude R. Ellis. Space 
rates, Pub. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2-M-10) 
Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers, ~ show people, 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. %c, Pub. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
Movie fan eral 1500-2000; fillers, news 
items. A. lacorte and H. Malmgreen. Good rates, 

Motion Picture combined with Hollywood (Fawcett), 1501 
Broadway, New York. (M-20) Sharply-angled stories on estab- 
lished stars, introductory shorts on outstanding newcomers, 1000- 
2000. Joan Votsis Curtis. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Movieland Magazine, 9126 Sunset’ Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(M-15) Articles on movie personalities and all aspects of movie 
industry. Ruth Waterbury. About 5c, Acc. 

M (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, (M-15) 
Articles of motion-picture interest. Frances Kish. Reasonable 
rates, Acc. 

Movie Story Magazine, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York, 
(M-15) Fictionizations of current motion pictures on assign- 
ment only. nea Hosking. 

National Tattler, The, 73 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada (Bi-M-10) Theatrical articles; articles on love, exposes 
of rackets, $00; theatrical news items, girl and theatrical 


“= Al Palmer. %c, Pub. 
oplay-Movie Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
You 17. (M-15) Motion picture articles and smash news 


stories; serials; fillers. Helen Gilmore, rates, Acc. 

Radio Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E.-42nd St., New York. (M-15) 
Fiction with radio background. Doris McFerran, $85 up, 
according to merit, Acc. 

Screenland, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-15) Motion-pic- 
ture feature articles. Miss Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 

Screen Re is, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Fictionization of picture plays, by assignment. E. H. 
Van Horne. Rates by arrangement, Acc. 

Silver Screen, (Hunter Pubs., Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-10) Fan material about movie stars and pictures; 
photos. Lester C. Grady. First-class rates, Pub. 

Theatre Arts, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17; 2 Ladbroke Rd., 
London, W. 11, England. (M-35) Articles on theatrical and 
associated arts 1800-2500; news items. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 2c, 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatrical 
articles, news, staff-written. Sidne Silverman. Space rates. 


TRAVEL—MOTORING 


Trail-O-News, 5634 Hollywood Blyd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
(Q-25) News, features and pictures of trailer life, trailer parks, 
trailer travel, trailer dealers, trailer manufacturers, Cicula- 
tion chiefly to trailer owners and trailer parks. Limit, 1500. 
Jean Jacques. “c up, photos 50c up. 

Travel, (McBride) 116 E. 16th St., New York, 3. (M-35) 
Illustrated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000; 
photos. Coburn Gilman. 1c, $3 to $S per photo, Pub. 


C—JUVENILE LIST 


GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 
Danville, Ill. (M-10) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural arti- 
cles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000- 
4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, jokes; short stories 100- 
350. Robert Romack. %c up, photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample 
copy, 10c war stamp.) 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achieve- 
ment short stories 2000-3500; serials 2 to 4 installments of 
4000. Irving Crump, Mng. Ed. 2c up, Acc. (Overstocked on ar- 
ticles and fillers of general nature.) 

Road for Boys, 729 Boylston St., Boston. (M-15 except 
Jan, and Aug.) Exciting, adventurous action stories on avi- 
ation, radio, science, sports, sea, army-navy, national or 


war and defense efforts, about boys or young men 15 years or 
older, to 3000; also short-shorts and synopses for strip adven- 
ture drawings. N. B. Lincoln, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. or Acc. 


GIRLS 


(Girl Scouts, Inc.) 155 E. 44th St., New York. 
fa short stories 2500-3700; 

c up, 3 
ling All Girls, (Calling All Girls, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-10) Short stories to 2500 for girls 
9-16, built around characters of girls the same age: ; dramatic, 
vivid, natural. Also, nonfiction, 1000-1500, on s — of in- 
oe to girls of this age. Frances Ullmann, Ed. Prose, 3c, 


cc. 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Child Life, (Clayton Ernst, Boston) 536 S. Clark St., Chica 
(M-25) Ages to 12, stories, articles, couslly 
lanned tor, to Wilma McFarla le up, Ace. 


American Girl, 
(M-15) Girls, a 
articles 1500-. 
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Children’s Activities, 1018 So. Wabash, Chicago. (10 issues 
yearly) All types *, articles and stories of interest to children 
from 3 to 12 up to 1800. Serials for 8-12-year-olds needed most. 
F. Marks. lc and up, I'ub. 

Children’s Play Mate Bagesine.. Cleveland, Ohio. (M- od 
Mystery, adventure, historical, foreign short stories for 
and girls 10 to 14, 1800 wds.; nursery stories for children 
Fiction usually Ic, 


5 to 9, 500-1000; cartoons. Esther Cooper. 

uh. 

Funny (Funny Book, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. (Q-15) Short stories to 1500 for boys and girls 4-7; 


fantasy; animal stories; folk tales. Frances Ullman, story Fd. 
$35 story. 

Jack and Jill, (Curtis) 546 Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Juvenile short stories, 1800; serials (installments not over 1600); 
articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. Rates not stated, Acc. 

Young America, (Eton Pub. Corp.) 32 E. 57th St., New York 
22. (W-5) Young pecple, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, brcadly 
educational hackground. Julie Neal. $25 per story, Pub. 


COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 


ane Comics, King Comics, Magic Comics, (David McKay Co.) 
604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. Pa. (M-10) Cartoon strips 
chiefly abtained from King Features Syndicate; some original 
work. Florence Cooke. 2c, Acc. 

America’s Best Comics (Q-10), Startling Comics (Bi-M-10), 
Real Life Comics (Bi-M-10), Thrilling Comics (Bi-M-10), The 


Real Funnies, Funny Funnies, and The Black Terror (Q-10) 
(Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York. Purchase continuities for 
strips. Write giving details before submitting. State price 
desired. Acc. 

Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M-10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 
— Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500. $25 each, 

Feature Comics, (Comic Favorites), 322 Main St., Stamford, 
— (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Fd- 
ward C. Cronin. 

Popular Comics, New Funnies, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly furnished by syn- 
dicate or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 

Real Heroes, (Parents’ Magazine Press) 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York. (Q) Famous and unsung heroes, past and pres- 
ent. Not necessarily heroes on account of physical strength. 
Full color “‘comics.”” Sources must accompany all scripts. Par- 
ticulars on request. Elliott A. Caplin, Ed. 

Silver Streak Comics, 114 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Car- 
toons, comics, etc. Rates not at hand. 

Street and Smith Comics, 79 7th Ave.. New York. Shadow 
Comics, featuring detective-adventure stories (M); True Sport 
Picture Stories, true sport stories (Bi-M); Super-Magician 
Comics, magic in sae (M); Air-Ace, comics with aviation 
interest (Bi-M) ; pe Comics, humorous material (Bi-M) ; 
(Q). W. J. de’ Pod. Ind. rates, Acc. 

Tip. Top Comics. Sparkler Comics, (United Features Swnd.) 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Comics on Parade (Q-10). 
All staff work or hy special assignment. 

True Comics, (True Comics, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. (M) True illustrated stories from history and con- 
temporary affairs. Full color comics. Sources must accompany 
all scripts. Particulars on request. Elliott A. Caplin, Ed. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge. The, (Presbyterian Pubs.) 165 Elizaheth, Toronto, 
Canada. (W-3) Young people, 16 years up. Adventure, achieve- 
ment, moral short stories 2500-3000, articles on subjects of in- 
terest to this age group. 500-1000, fact items, fillers. N. A. 
MacEachern. Varying rates, Pub. 

Classmate, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nashville. 
Tenn. (W-5) Young woe 18 and over. Seasonal short stories 
(5 months ahead), 2500-3600. Features, Ic, Acc. A. D. Moore. 

Forward, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 16 to 23 years. 
Short stories 2500-3500; serials 4 to 10 chapters, 3000 each; re- 
ligious and nature poetry; authoritative travel, nature, bio- 
graphical, historical, scientific and general articles, 1000, with 
&x10 inch glossy prints; editorials about 500; young viewpoint, 
interesting style. R. Miriam Brokaw. 50c per 100 words, og 

Front Rank, The. (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., S 
Louis 3. Mo. (W) Young people and adults. Moral short p= ad 
2500-3500; illustrated articles; poems; fillers; photos. Ronald 
E. Osborn. $3.50 per M, Acc. 

Onward, (United Church Pubs.) 229 Queen St., W., Toronto. 
(W) Young people. Short stories, articles, serials, verse, na- 
ture and science material. Archer Wallace. “ec, Acc. (Over- 


stocked. ) 

Onward, Box_ 1176, Va. (W-3) Preshyterian 
young people. Character building short stories, serials, articles, 
re Miss Clarabel Williams. Rates not stated. (Over- 
stoc’ 


Our Y . (Brethren Pub. House) — S. State St., 
See. Ti. oung people 13 to 20 and older. Low rates, 

ce. 

Watchword, (United Brethren Pub. House) a W. 5th 
St., Dayton. O. (W) Young people. Short stories 1800-2800: 
serials. miscellanv F. Harris. $1.50 to $2 ver Acc 

Young People, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 15. Clean, 
wholesome short stories 2000-3000; serials 4-8 chapters, 2500- 
3000 each; fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrat- 
ed, 100- 500; news articles about young people; verse, high lit- 


The Author & Journalist 


erary standard, $4.50 and up per M, according to nature and 
quality of material, Acc. 
Young mae Paper, (Am. Sunday School Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, (W) Late teen ages. Interde- 
nominational feature and inspirational articles, short stories up 
to 2500; serials 13,000; fillers 200-800. All articles and_ stories 
must present some phase of Bible truth. $4 to $5 per M, Acc. 

Young People’s Weekly, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
(W) Ages 18-25. Entirely staff-written. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to young people 
16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. %c up, Pub. 


INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 


(Boy) 
Boy Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
nati, O. (W) Boys 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 1800-2400, 


articles, miscellany. Ace. 
ys Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-17. Alfred D. Moore. 


s’ World, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Hl. (W) Boys 


Boys’ 

13-18. Entirely staff-written. 
Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Archer Wallace. “ec, Ace. (Over- 
stocked. 

Catholic Boy, The, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn, 
‘M-10) Wholesome action shert stories 2500-2800; educational 
and general interest articles. Rev. Hl. Long. the, Acc. 


(Girl) 


(United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton, %c, Acc. 

_ Girlhood Days, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 
1800-2000; serials; miscellany. Yc up, Acc. 

Girls’ Companion, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
Girls 14 to 17, Entirely staff-written. 

Girls Today, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
vilie, Tenn. (W-2) Girls 12-17. Short stories 1500-3000. Rowena 
Ferguson. 

Queens’ Gardens, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 
932 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Girls 12 to 15. 
Short stories 2500-3000; serials 4-8 chapters, 3000 each; illus- 
trated articles, 500-1200, editorials, occasional verse, cartoons. 
Barbara J. Snedeker. $5 M, photos 50c up, Acc. 


(Boy and Girl) 


Christian Youth, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) Teen- 
ages; interdenominational. Wholesome short peetes with Chris- 
tian teaching and uplift 1500-2000; serials 5000-10,000; fillers; 
nature, fact, how-to-make-it articles, 200-500. Bible ‘puzzles. 
— W. Lane. $8 a story, fillers $1 to $4, puzzles S0c to $1, 

cc 

Friend, The, (United Brethren Pub. House) Dayton, Ohio. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short stories 1200-2500; 
serials 2 to 8 chapters; informational, inspirational articles 
—— short verse. J. Gordon Howard. $1 to $3 per story, 

ce. 

Highway, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W) Boys and girls, 12-18. Short stories not over 2500; 
serials, 8-12 2500-word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; illus- 
trated articles 100-1000. Frances Woolery. $3.50 per M, Acc. 

Our Young Peopie, (Augsburg Pub. House) 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (W) Articles. stories, photos for illustra- 
tion, to interest young folks 12 to 15 and older. John Peter- 
son. $2.50-$3 per 1000, 10th of month after Acc. 

A (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Boys and girls 12-17. Illustrated descrip tive articles; short 
stories 2500; serials 6-12 chapters. Linda Albert, Assistant 
Ed. Fair rates, Acc. 

School Messenger, Pub. = 
Rely Sts Harrisburg, Pa. (W) Young people, 12 7. 
Short stories 1800; serials; nature, science, re igious epadas: 
verse, editorials 300. W. E. Peffley. $1.25 per M, Acc. 


(Am, Baptist Pub Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St. Philadel- 
phia 3. (W) Boys and girls, 12-15. Clean, wholesome short 
stories, 2000, boy and girl characters; serials, 13 chapters, 
2500 each; inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, prefer- 
aay illustrated, 800, news articles about boys; verse, high lit- 
rary standard. $4.50 and up, per M, Acc. 

Young Canada, (Presbyterian Publications) 165 Elizabeth, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (W-20) Junior, teen-age boys and girls, 
Short stories 2000; short articles on invention, popular science, 
achievement, nature, foreign lands, etc., up to 500. N. A. Mac- 
Eachern, M.A. Varying rates, Pub. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls, junior high age. Short stories, 1200-2 
with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1000 words per in- 
stallment; plays 1200. Cartoon ideas; short stories, $25. lc up, 
non-fiction, Sharkey. Acc. 

ong © van (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 

ue (W) APheles nd short stories, serials, Christian ideals for 
Low rates; quarterly. 

. Broadway, Little 


Canadian Girl 


’Teens, 


6; photos. 


children 11 to 
meroy Johnson, 317 


Submit. Mss. to 2 
Falls, Minn. 

Young People’s Friend, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., ‘Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, re- 
ligious short stories 1000-2500; serials 8 to _15 chapters; verse 
i " 8 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 


People’s Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Aves City, Mo. 5) Short stories up to 2500, ar- 
ticles up to 1200; verse cho ‘to 16 lines, fillers. Margaret R. 
Cutting. $2.50 per M, verse 10c line, Acc. 

Youth's Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls. teen ages. 
inant stories 2500, also 800-1000: serials, verse, art work, re- 
ger and out-of-door subjects. Miss Edith Lantz. $2.50 per 


& 
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JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 


(Gos; Trum Co.) Sth and 
to Stories of char- 
1000 seria is 5 

yr owe, per 
photos to Pub. copy, 3c.) 

Children’s Friend, House—Lutheran) 
425 S. 4th St. teed inn, (W) Articles, stories for 
ages 9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate. John 
gl $2.50-$3 per M, 10th of Mo. after Acc. 

209 Queen St., 
we oll Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials, a Swinarton. Ke, 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub, a 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. Ww Boys ~ ls 9-12. Short stories, ristian 
point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2500; serials 6-10 
chapters, under 2500 werd s each. Educational articles 100 to 
1000. Some poetry. Approx. $4.50 per M, Acc. 

r Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and agg Mg 3rd, 4th and Sth grade age. Short stories, 
— voca ry 800-1000; articles 600, serials up to 4500; 

short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. Ke min, 
to $5, Acc. 

Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter n+ ge Cin- 
or (W) 9 to 12. Wholesome short stories 
200-1500; shorter artic 


Junior Wor! (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., St. 
— 3. (W) Children 9 to 12, Short stories up to 2000; serials 

to 12 2000-word chapters; poems up to 20 lines; illustrated 
ra articles 100 to 1800. Hazel A. Lewis. $3 to $4 per 

» Acc. 

Olive Book Concern) Rock island. (WwW) 
Sore 11. Religious, adventure short stories 600; 
articles 


3 to 12 lines. Submit MSS to Hel- 
mer Olsen, 1004 S. 4th St., St. Peter, Minn. 3c, Pub. 

Our Boys and Girls, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Juniors, 9 to 11. Poems, articles. Low 


rates, Acc. 
Our Boys and Girls, (Brethren ig | House) 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Bi. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; 


photos. $1.25 per M, Acc. 

Picture (Am_ Sunday School Union) 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, (W) Children under 12, Short stories and inci- 
and spiritual truths 400-800, verse. $5 

M, verse stanza, Acc, All Mss. must contain some 
Bible teaching a inspiration. 
(Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., 
) Ages 9 to 12. Short stories, articles. Low rates, Acc. 

Sentinel, (Baptist Sunday eg Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., ene le, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 to 14. Mystery, camp- 
ing adventure, humorous short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 500- 
1000; verse. Novella Dillard Preston. %c, Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Material to interest children 8 to 12. rion 


Armstrong. 
What to Do, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, IIL (W) Boys 
= bag 9 to 12. Entirely staff-written. 
Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIL 
W.C.T.U. children’s paper. Chamctor building short 
stories up to 1000. A. M. Langill. %c, Acc. Verse, no payment. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


ow. Drops, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
6 to Short stories under 1 Raed puzzle games, poems, and 
very det articles. lc up, 

Jewels, (United Church 299 Queen W., 
Toronto, Canada. (W) Material for small chil Ke, 

Little Folks, “Stan, House—Lutheran) 425 S. 
St., Minneapolis, M —s to 400-450, moral, re- 
ligious note, for ages lines. John Pet 
to 10th ‘a month after A 

Children, (Brethren House) 16-24 S. State St., 
Pied pe Bang Children 6 to 8. Low rates, Acc. 


erson. 


Our Folks, (United Brethren Pub. House) Dayton, 
Ohio. why Children 4 to 9 years. Short stories 300-600. 
J. Gordon Howard. Up to %c, Acc. 

Pictures and Stories, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8. Martha 

erry. 

Shining Light, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) Sth and Crestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (wea Children. 5 to 9. Moral, character- 


es 300-500; nature, religious verse; 


building, religious short stori 
td Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. 


photos of nature, children. da By 
(Sample copy, 3c.) 

Stories for Primary Children, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian 
Ed.) 932 Witheveseae Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 6 
to 8. Character-building short stories 500-800. Stories of world 
friendships and religious appreciation, Things to make and do, 
Barbara J. Snedeker. %sc, poems under 16 lines, 10c a line, 


toryland, (Christian Bd of Pub.) 2700 Pine St., St. Louis 3, 
Me tow) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1000; poems up 
to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500 drawings or photos, 
child or animal subjects; simple puzzles, Hazel A, $3 
to $4 per M, Acc. 
SH (Baptist Sunday School “4 161 8th Ave, N., 
‘enn, (W) Ch hildren 6 o 8. Short stories 00; 
a 


suggestions playthings children can make, 
00-300; vere, Agnes Kennedy Holmes. No. MSS. purchased 
during "July, August. %c, Acc. 


Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (W-2) Children under 9; short stories 500-700; 
simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short verse. Approx. 
$4.50 per M. Acc. 
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The Writer and His Community 


(Continued from page 14) 


psychic analyst knows what is meant when I say that 
atter 1 open the beetle, 1 toss it aside, holding my 
nose, and reach for another. 

Few oysters contain pearls; few people contain 
valuable material for the writer. All contain a 
little—V. O. R.. Calif. 


» 
THE OLD FRIENDS 


NOT so long ago a writer friend convinced me 
that I needed to get away from this friendly com- 
munity, and especially from the stream of yearners 
with manuscripts for criticism, in order to do my 
best work. So I did. 1 went to New York for a 
year, and it was exciting, and I wrote steadily—and 
I sold exactly nothing. 1 believe now that down 
there I wasn’t close enough to people, except edi- 
tors, agents, and other writers. You can’t write 
about s4em, at least for the pulps! 

So I came home, and now am writing publicity 
for a university five days a week, doing fiction even- 
ings and week-ends—and selling regularly. 1 don’t 
serve on many committees, because people are too 
kind to expect it. They know I’m busy. But once 
again there are people, lots of them. Young writers 
with manuscripts (and why not? People helped me, 
five years ago); college students—yes, and faculty, 
too—in need of a confidante; student-cadets by the 
hundreds, very far from their homes and wanting to 
talk about them; newspaper people inevitably, be- 
cause of the publicity job; ptt 3 thank God, the old 
friends. 

And I think it’s swell, because that’s the way the 
stories grow, by seeing and talking to people. Cer- 
tainly, one needs energy to write the stories after the 
strenuous days. Sometimes I go stale because I’m 
tired. But then along comes another check and 
—honestly, there’s a fresh boost just in seeing how 
many people besides myself are glad. The people 
around me in the university; the postman who brings 
it in; the newspapers, which every now and then 
hand me friendly—and overly enthusiastic—blurbs; 
the other writers; and, always and forever, the old 
friends—LaurA M. Loupon, Burlington, Vermont. 


LIFE AS IT COMES 


I have learned, the hard way, that life must be 
taken as it comes, and I must fit my writing in ac- 
cordingly. I accept community responsibilities. If a 
substitute teacher is wanted, a clerk on the election 
board, a driver and a car for an extra swarm of 
school children who wouldn’t otherwise get to see an 
Army program and perhaps ride in a jeep on the 
strength of a bond I can buy, I am proud to be the 
one asked. 

I can leave my desk and its clutter of brainwork 
to get an extra meal, or to drive the eight miles to 
school for my youngsters, and later that day—or 
next week, or whenever—take up my writing where 
I left off. I write much more easily than before. 
And something tells me that, unlike the old way of 
retreat into self and frustration, the new life is 
going to bring me to some success in writing.— 
SIGNILD Joss, Lost Spring, Wyo. 


Street & Smith, of many magazines listed 


in our Handy Market List, will move January 1, 1944, 
from 79 7th Ave., New York, to 122 E. 42nd St. 
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MARKET TIPS 


Holland's Magazine, Main and 2nd Sts., Dallas, 
Texas, is in the market for a few short-shorts, ac- 
cording to J. Tom Mann, managing editor. Payment 
is at 2% cents up, on acceptance. 


Fauna, published by the Zoological Society of 
Philadelphia, 34th and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, 
announces that after January 1, 1944, payment will 
be made on acceptance, rather than on publication. 
The magazine uses scientifically accurate manuscripts, 
dealing with the natural history of wild animals. 
Payment is 1 cent a word. Roger Conant is editor. 

McClure’s Digest, Camden, Ark., has discontinued 
publication until after the war. 

Hobo News, 105 52nd St., 
semi-monthly, is now a weekly. It has also boosted 
its rate from 1 cent to 2 cents. Articles, essays, 
short-stories, of a hobo-vagabond nature, are used. 
Maximum length is 800 words. Editor is Pat Mul- 
kern. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, an- 
nounces an increase in rate, from 3-to-10 cents, to 
10-to-15 cents. New staff appointment is Georgett 
Carneal, well-known newspaper woman and writer, 
who is now article editor. Fiction editor is Max 
Wilkinson. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York, will now use short stories up to 10,000 words. 

American Cookery, 48 Fayette St., Boston, Mass., 
emphasizes that all articles with food or nutrition 
angle must be of interest to teacher or food expert. 
Though the magazine is published by the Whitney 
Publishing Co., 11 E. 44th St., New York, all manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Dorothy S. Towle, 
managing editor, at the Boston address. 


New York, formerly 


SOMETHING NEW for YOU! 


Writers’ Research and General Information Organizing 
Tool—Including Key-Index and Necessary 
structions— 

A Practical Instruction Instrument for Educators. 
A Practical Cataloging Auxiliary for Librarians. 


First printing. Single copies, One Dollar. 
MIDLAND-PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Galva, IHinois 


The Author & Journalist 


Julia Lee Wright, Box 660, Oakland 4, Calif., 
director of the Family Circle Magazine, pays $1 each 
for acceptable kitchen short cuts. 

Sentinel Books, 122 E. 19th St., New York 3, 
succeeds Leisure League books, entered as Leisure 
League of America in the November book list. Sen- 
tinel Books publishes from 5 to 10 titles yearly, on 
hobbies, arts, crafts, sports, education, 25,000 to 
35,000 words. Publication is on royalty basis or 
outright purchase. 

Aircraft Maintenance, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
pays approximately 2 cents a word minimum, on 
acceptance, for well-illustrated feature articles on 
maintenance of airplanes and airports, around 2500 
words, and short articles describing maintenance 
short-cuts and kinks. E. J. Clement, associate edi- 
tor, stresses that nothing about designing or flying 
is desired. 

Movieland Magazine, 9126 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif., Ruth Waterbury, editor, pays on ac- 
ceptance at about 5 cents a word, for articles on 
movie personalities and all aspects of the movie 
industry. 

Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., To- 
peka, Kans., Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor, re- 
ports that it is no longer overstocked with serials. 
Stories should deal with home and family life, chil- 
dren, and youth. Payment is on acceptance at 2 
cents and up. 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., 
Cleveland, O., has a word limit of 1000 words on 
nursery stories, and 1800 words on mystery, adven- 
ture, pioneer, and Western stories for older chil- 
dren, 10 to 14 years of age. Esther Cooper is edi- 
tor. Payment is on publication at 1 cent a word. 


Movie Radio Guide, 535 Sth Ave., New York, 
has been suspended in order that the Guide maga- 
zine’s publisher may meet increasing circulation de- 
mands for Click, Screen Guide, and Stardust. 


Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
managing editor, states that all material used today 
is staff-prepared, either by regularly retained con- 
tributing editors, or by members of the staff. 


The Way Past the Editor—To Fiction Sales! 


As soon as you receive the first lesson group of Practical Fiction Writing you begin to feel 
a new confidence in your ability, a greater enthusiasm for your writing, because you realize at 
once that here is direct, thorough, personal, professional training that is precisely what you need. 

This conviction persists and increases as you continue with the course under Mr. Raffe- 
lock’s kindly, astonishingly helpful guidance. Beginning and experienced writers everywhere 
look to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for the best training in fiction writing. Never are they 
disappointed. 

We should like you to be convinced. Therefore, without obligation to you, send for our 
free book, ‘‘The Way Past the Editor,’’ and Free MS. Report Blanks. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A-J 11-43 


December, 1943 


The Desert Magazine, El Centro, Calif., covers the 
states of New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and 
southeastern California. Feature articles on travel, 
gems and minerals, history, personalities, nature, 
from this territory, are paid for at the rate of 1 cent 
a word on acceptance, $1 to $3 for photos. Editor 
is Randall Henderson. 

This Week, 2400 Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, pays $2 in war savings stamps 
for each question and answer accepted for use in a 

“Quiz ‘Em” column, conducted by Tom Henry. This 
quiz is based “‘not on what you learned in school, 
but on what's happening today.” 


Pearl V. Metzelthin is no longer the editor of 
Gourmet. Randolph Sheldon is associate editor. 


Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, has 
all material needed for the next six months, accord- 
ing to C. V. Mauritzen, editor. 

Plain Talk, 350 Sth Ave., New York, is interested 
in aviation articles covering first-hand experiences 
of men in the air forces. 

Secrets, 67 W. 44th St., New York, Rose Wyn, 
editor, is in the market for short confessions up to 
2500 words. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 176 E. 16th St., New 
York, is interested in books revealing what various 
countries think of America and Americans. Authors 
of these books should have been in the countries cov- 
ered, since the war started. 


Military Service News, Box 127, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, is now strictly a cartoon magazine, paying 
a minimum of $1 each for cartoons of Army life, es: 
pecially in training camp. Editor is S. Deane Was- 
son. 

Actual Detective, 731 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, will 
be combined with Official Detective, effective with 
the January, 1944, issue. 


The Old Editor 


WOMEN AND WHODUNITS 


Of coupons sent in by the mystery magazine read- 
ers of one pulp house, 65% come from women. 
A writer who handles a department in a mystery 
magazine says that women send in 75% of his 
inquiries. Women write many detective stories— 
instance Anna Mary Wells, writing in the August 
issue of this magazine, and Doris Knight, con- 
tributing to this issue. This is sure: the smart 
detective story writer will remember the high pro- 
portion of women in his reader group. 

Daisy Bacon, editor of Street & Smith’s De- 
tective Story, aims at women readers, requires that 
stories appeal to both sexes. 

I have asked a number of detective writers how 
4 viewed this subject. Here are their replies: 
n “If my story doesn’t please my wife, it 
sell.” 

“When the heroes in my stories have sex 
iectat the stories always sell. These stories pull 
my heaviest fan mail.” 

“No matter how tough my story, I put in 
something which will have specific appeal to 
women. Editors won't buy stories which are 
100% masculine.” 

4, “Mystery is a sex stimulant. An author 
can't overlook that fact. He should give it dis- 
creet respect.” 

It all sums to this: 
play the woman angle. 


) 


To sell detective stories, 
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WRITERS 


Whether you are a would-be writer, a beginner, a new 
writer, or an already established writer—we have a 
message for you. You are tired of constant rejection 
slips; you have given up hope ever to be successful 
as a writer—then this message is for you. Or you may 
be looking for facts or ideas; tips or information; 
criticism or collaboration—then our new club can help 
you. You cannot afford to disregard this opportunity 
to investigate something new. Write for a copy of 
“Writing for Profit’? and detailed information. It’s 
FREE. Do it today. 


WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 


30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 


POLIVOPE—tThe Envelope for Authors 


This Versatile Roundtrip Envelope eliminates the usual 
enclosed-return-envelope—saves weight and saves stamps. 
30 once-fold-mss-size Polivopes equal 60 ordinary en- 
velopes in service; 20 flat-mss-size equal 40; 18 fold-size 
and 8 flat-size equal 52. $1 each group postpaid. 
Samples are a dime, and well worth the money. 
Polivope reduces mailing costs like the dickens. 
“IT’S IN THE FOLD!” 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
LOS ANGELES 1, 


2032 East 74th St. 
CALIFORNIA 


50 ARTICLE MARKETS 
JUVENILE AND TEEN-AGE 


Their types, slants, lengths, rates, taboos, photo re- 
quirements, demands for source material together with 
other valuable information. Checked to current 
month, $1.00. 


KENDALL AND HUMES 
2934 Walnut Avenue Seattle 6, Washington — 


ACTION STORY WRITERS! 


Do you start with a swell idea—and then wonder when 
your story isn’t salable? 

Editors agree that a high percentage of rejected manu- 
scripts result from poor plots, bungled plots and no plots 
at all. Let me show you how to turn your duds into 
dollars and cents. 

Learn how to give Westerns that certain something, 
short shorts that sought-for surprise ending. arn how 
to sustain interest to the climax of ajay action story. 

For particulars, write 

ZEIGER HAY 
R. R. 9, Box 164, San Antonio, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 lb. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are ex- 
cellent envelopes and good value. 

25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%__$1.00 125 84x11 Hammermill Bond 
32 6x9 and 32 6%x9%_ 1.00 printed 3 or 4 lines, b 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11_ 1.00 for $1.50 prepaid. i. 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west 


of Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks over $1.00. Complete 
list on request. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, 202AJ, Heriando, Miss. 


Would You Like to Write Columns, Shorts, Fillers? 


For the past two years I have written a weekly syndicated 
newspaper column and many shorts and fillers and numbers 
people have asked me to help them with this particular type 
of writing. 

To comply with their request, and to help you, if you are 
ee I have arranged a personalized course of 5 lessons 
tor 

These lessons are not mimeographed but are written to suit 
your own individual requirements after you have told me 
about yourself and what you want to write 

The course includes a list of subjects and very active mar- 
kets and much friendly help and criticism in writing your 
finished articles. 

This is an excellent way in which to make a start at 
writing and affords you the opportunity of earning extra dol- 
lars while you are learning. 

This is a separate service and is in no way connected with 
my manuscript and revision service as is advertised in Author 
& Journalist from month to month, 


JOE SMITH DYER, 101 N. 11th St., Garlend, Texas 


SPIN THE PLOT WHEEL 


for 


hundreds of salable plots. Gives characters, 
setting, obstacles, achievements, theme, etc. 
Every ingredient for a successful story is at 
your fingertips when you use 


PLOT WHEEL-$3.00 


Story Outlines Criticized Free to Purchasers! 
STORY CONTEST closing date extended to 
JAN. 1, 1944. Send card for WRITERS’ CLUB 
Criticism Plan. 


HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Highland Park P. O. Box 3471 Detroit 3, Michigan 


No folder; no free readings. ersonal 
only. Enclose return postage stamp for reply to 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top 
slicks through pulps and book firms. Clients have made 
the Post, Esquire, book publishers. 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 


NOW TRY THE BEST 
If you don’t agree—I’ll give you a free criticism. My 
se » “By The Dawn’s Early Light,’’ on newsstands. 
Coaching. Plots. Ghostwri . N.Y. Agt. Free booklet. 


MILDRED I. REID 
My Books: 213144 Ridge, Evanston, IIl. 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES (Formulas) 1.25 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Te que) 1.00 


CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO AND EVANSTON 


Want to Write Professionally? 
Practical, UNDERSTANDABLE clues to selling 
may be found in 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, 
a@ pocket-size book, subtitled, THE WRITER'S BIBLE, 


by Natalie Newell, The Story Doctor, Coconut Grove, 
Miami 33, Florida. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There's a Pilot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romarce With ama, 


ce Without Mel -Ad- 

Mystery, Short-Short Story, a 

Detective Action, Chara -Atmosphere, eird Terror 
Tale, Western » and Science-Fiction. Tho ds of 


usan: 
sui writers ve testified to the invaluable aid 
given them by the Plot Genie. Write for information 


For Article Writers 

ARTI WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text 

our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With pnd 

ments to be sent in for correction. It has started 

non-fiction writers on the road to success. S es thou- 

sands of sources for article ideas. Write for ormation. 
Big Dime’s Worth! 

our choice of any of these twelve new b 


Take rochures 
by he! fe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 
o or Stage P Plot, Article Writing Formula, 


Subconscious Mind, Story Writing Self Taught, How To 
—— Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 


synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. En 
dime or stamps. 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 82, 9749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, 
(Please state if you own Piot 


The Author & Journalist 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


William Morrow & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New 
York, announces the Covered Wagon contest for 
librarians—$500 outright prize, $1000 advance 
against royalties—for the best book-length manu- 
script for girls between the ages of eight and fifteen 
submitted by a writer who has spent one or more 
years in work with young people in public and 
school libraries in the United States and 
Not eligible are librarians whose work is now under 
option to other publishers and librarians who have 
left the profession and are now engaged in any other 
full-time occupation. Manuscripts may be fiction or 
non-fiction. Poems, plays, or translations are in- 
cluded. Librarians should register for the contest 
before March 1, 1944. Contest closes November 1, 
1944, and results will be announced in January, 1945. 
Editors of Morrow will be the judges. For complete 
details, rules and regulations, write to William Mor- 
row & Co., Inc., Box LB, at address given above. 


Look, 511 Sth Ave., New York 17, is conducting 
a ‘Letter to a Soldier’ contest, for which the follow- 
ing prizes are offered: Grand prize, $2500; second 
prize, $500; third prize, $300; fourth prize, $200, 
and fifth to nineteenth prizes inclusive, $100 each. 
Each letter, not exceeding 2500 words, must answer 
the question, “What kind of country can you and I 
build when the war is over?” Letters should be 
legibly written or neatly typed on plain paper, in 
simple words and specific thoughts. The first prize 
will go to the letter which, in the judges’ decision, 
most clearly and simply states the ideas of most 
Americans, as reflected in the entries. Regular edi- 
torial rates will be paid for any entries considered 
worth publication, even though they fail to win a 
prize. . . . Entries from points within continental 
United States must be mailed no later than midnight, 
December 15, 1943; from outlying possessions or 
occupied territory, no later than midnight, December 
31, 1943. Editors of Look will be judges and their 
decision will be final. All entries will become the 
property of Look. In event of tie, prizes of equal 
value will be awarded. No entries will be returned. 
Address letters to Contest Editor. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, announces its 11th Children’s 
Book Contest for the best juvenile book manuscript 
submitted by February 1, 1944. Five hundred dollars 
will be awarded outright, with $750 to be paid 
against royalties. Manuscripts submitted may be 
fiction or non-fiction, for any age group of boy or 
gitl, or both. Any author of any nationality is elig- 
ible, whether or not he has ever published any work 
in book form. Authors may submit as many manu- 
scripts as they desire, but each must be accompanied 
by a separate entry blank or facsimile. The winning 
manuscript will be published by Julian Messner, Inc., 
under its standard form of publishing agreement 
and on the customary royalty terms. Entry blanks 
may be obtained from Helen Hoke, executive director 
of the Foundation. 


Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 Welland Ave., De- 
troit 21, Mich., is now primarily in the market for 
gadgets, devices, and sickroom hints which will add 
to the morale, comfort, and physical well-being of 
our wounded fighting men wd those maimed in war 
plants. It is wide open for such ideas and will pay 
from $5 to $25 for those accepted, depending on 
their usefulness to the physically handicapped. Upon 
request, literature will be sent giving the sources 
where this material may be readily obtained. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 

Consideration reading of short stories $1.00 each under 

6,000 words. Short-shorts under 2,000, 2 for $1.00 (min. 

$1.00). Novels $5.00. Brief criticism if unsalable, or de- 

tailed treatment “es at separate charge. Latest 

market information furnished for . salable_ material. 

ow To Syndicate a ou rite, ow To Criticize 

' Your Own Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How 

To Write a Book In Six _ Plot Ideas From The 
Openings. 

Descriptive literature on the Plot Genie System and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—1l0c. Supply innumerable plot 
ose 


December, 1943 


D2-210 $. 7TH ST. 


WRITERS—ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A FRIENDLY 
ASSISTANT? 


Let me help you bring out your best talent. 


MONTHLY WRITERS SERVICE, $2.00. 
A_Report of Market Needs in your line. 
Outline (slant) of magazine of your choice. 
20% discount on all other services. 
& Revision 


Prompt Typing Service Correction 
75 cents per 1,000 words 75 cents per 1,000 words 


Reading Fee—$2.00 per 5,000 words. 


MAXINE MYERS, WRITERS’ SECRETARY 
515 Florence Fort Wayne 7, Indiana 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 


skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 
Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts, 
= Twenty years of editorial experience 
qualifies me to render that assist- 
ance. I am helping others—I can 
help YOU! Agents welcome stories 
“doctored” by me. Editors and 
clients freely commend my work. 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Beginner’s Courses in 
Short Story Writing and writing 
for the Juvenile Magazines. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston 70, Mass. 


COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


IF YOU WANT FRIENDLY, PERSONALIZED, 


INDIVIDUAL HELP 
with your writing troubles send your manuscripts to 
me. Reading fee: $1 first 1000 words; 50c each addi- 
tional thousand. e ons made amd manuscripts 
submitted to publishers. Fee on sales 10%. Step by 
step coaching for beginners, all types of writing $10 
monthly. My desire is not to have a large number 
of clients but to be of real and lasting help to a few. 
JOE SMITH DYER 
101 N. llth St., Garland, Texas 


MIND-DISCOVERY 


AWAKEN NEW POWERS IN YOUR 

MIND with the Mind-Stimulator, a fast, 

new system of mind awakening, self- 

discovery, creative-thinking, and op- 

portunity-finding. Brings years’ ad- 
vancement in months. 

Pim FREE MIND POWER TESTS 


Dr. Frank Tibolt, 99B Fern St., Ph iadelphia 


WRITERS 


SOMETHING A complete criticism offered 
NEW by a group of professional, 
IN A selling authors of your story 
or article. Not just one 
SERVICE! man’s opinion! 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words up to 5000; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 
longer novelettes and novels. 


J. ST. CLAIR KING 


and associates 
Suite 216 Heartwell Bidg., Long Beach 2, California 


EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY E 
New writers needed tO re-write DE 
;deas 10 TAILS 
Splendid opportunity 10 «preak 
profitable writing field. 
Rush postcard for Free Details. y 3 
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Puck, the Comic Weekly, is the comic section dis- 
tributed every Sunday with the Hearst newspapers 
throughout the country, with all features supplied 
by King Features Syndicate. 


Oooo 


Annual A. & J. feature which has become a stand- 
ard authority among poets is Virginia Scott Miner's 
Verse Magazine List. It will appear in the January, 
1944, issue. 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERLALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Storles with Expert Advice One Dollar 


1953: A NEW WORLD 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF DIVINE ORDER 

A New World is emerging from the present conflict. 

A New Society is being born. Do you aspire to know its 
standards of Citizenship, its virtues and ideals, its history and 
achievement! 1953 marks the beginning of a different kind 
of world. What will it be like? How will it further human 
progress? Where will its cultural center be located? Read 
Lemuria the Incomparable, 60 pages of answers with unusual 
information. Free. No obligation. Write Dept. 

LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 
118 N. Larchmont Boulevard Los Angeles 4, California 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* * 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000- 
3500 stories . . . articles .. . serials . . . series. 
Now, I’m teaching it. 

* 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


BUY WAR 
@ BONDS AND STAMPS 


The Author & Journalist 


THE WRITER AND HIS AGENT 
$10 For the Best Letter 


The tall young fellow from the Middle West 
grinned when he said it. “I never yet met a 
writer who was fully satisfied with his agent— 
did you?” This writer, for whom the covers of 
Who's Who swung open, eight or ten years ago, 
made no secret of his own feelings. He recited 
a lengthy bill of particulars. “Writers and agents,” 
he concluded, ‘‘seem to be natural enemies.” 

Well, A. & J. does know satisfied clients— 
plenty of them. The trade of literary agenting 
would-be a difficult and precarious one otherwise. 
But there are conditions and problems. A. & J. 
receives so many letters on the subject—inquiries, 
statements, diatribes—that the Editors have de- 
cided to throw the subject open. Some of the 
angles are suggested by these quotations from 
readers— 

“I went along all right with A................ for 
three years. But he hasn't sold a manuscript of 
mine in six months, and writes lengthy letters of 
advice, blaming me for the condition. I have 
reason to know that he is handling the work of 
two competing writers, who certainly seem to be 
going to town these days!” 

“Up to a year ago, I had sold my own stuff. 
I didn’t trust an agent, and I wished to save the 
commission. Mf, ............-------- has tripled my in- 
come, and doubled my reputation.” 

“My agent oftens returns to me manuscripts he 
has been unable to sell—and I spend postage and 
work the markets and finally sell most of them. 
He seems to be a cream-skimmer.” 

“I never was able to avoid long non-productive 
periods of discouragement and depression when I 
marketed my own work. Now I let my agent do 
the worrying—my output is way up, and so, I 
am sure, is the average quality.” 


The Author & Journalist offers $10 for the best 
letter on the subject, “The Writer And His 
Agent.” All entries should be in the hands of 
Contest Editor, P. O. Box 600, Denver 1, Colo., 
by January 1, 1944. Contestants who wish their 
letters returned should enclose a stamped en- 
velope. The winning letter will be published un- 
der a pen-name if the writer wishes. 


How to Control the 


e e e turned with the remark, ‘‘Weak in plot.’’ He let 
Subconscious for Inspiration & Profit 


Of 10,000 listed in ‘“‘Who’s Who,” 


conscious for their most inspired ideas. 
25 years mind-scientists have pioneered the way. 


Endorsed by science! 
The 4-Way Method: Used by executives of industry! 
Inspiration of artists in literature, 


now known—You cannot afford to gamble! 
power can be yours! 


fire!—It’s easy! 


(plus Free offer). 


MIDWEST DISTRIBUTORS 


P. O. BOX 2142 


: : 1 out of 4 credited the sub- 
conscious with their most creative work—Fehr, French scientist, in attaining oal in life. What would that be 
canvassed his colleagues to find 3 out of 4 depended on the sub- ft 


The result 
is a 4-Way-Method you can use for your immediate benefit to 
solve your problems and aid in obtaining inspirational ideas. 


music, etc. 

Immortals of the past chanced upon a way to use this power. 
Long believed a secret gift granted the few, it is now proven 
powers of the subconscious are applicable by any normal person 
knowing how. It does not take a genius to utilize this power; 
rather is a genius one who has come upon one of the four ways 
Dynamic mind 


Use the 4-Way-Method and accomplish things!—It’s sure- 


Send for: “How to Control The Subconscious’’—price $1.00 make a success of 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Robert Louis Stevenson admitted | using the subcon- 
scious. Called it ‘““My Brownies.’’ One 


Thomas A. Edison endorsed a_method he felt any- 
one could use Pgs profit to utilize the subconscious 


worth to I t is included! 


Cicero, Elias Howe, James Watt, Kisites. Thomas 
Wolfe, Mark Twain, Socrates, Kan 

Lincoln, Jonathan Swift, Frederick joe 
and many others peta inspired moments through 
the subconscious. 


+a no conclusion, but intrigued, eac 

promised to make a check on high rank- 
ing officials. At a meeting weeks later, it was 
discovered each had come to the same conclusion 
as to what constituted the outstanding quality for 
Every successful person they checke 
ad it! 


So potent, without it even the subconscious cannot 
one—So simple it can be ac- 
quired immediately after reading about it! 


Every_ self-made person in all fields has had this 
trait. You must have it if you are to succeed. (Free 
with order!) 


Five top ranking executives fell to dis- 
FREE cussing the qualities of success. Comin 


December, 1943 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


GAGWRITING taught by mail. Frankel, 3623A 
Dickens, Chicago. 


POETS! 
One dollar for twenty names. 
R. 5, Box 205, Tucson, Ariz. 


WANTED—Information as to where I can obtain 
a February, 1925, issue of JUNIOR HOME 
MAGAZINE. Sylvia Howard, 2795 So. Shore 
Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experience in 
mending writing for marketing. I do not tell 
what to do. I doit for you. Reference Women’s 
Who’s Who. Correspondence requires return 
postage. Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove. Pla. 


Correspond with active verse writers. 
Patricia Evans, 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
the FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay. 
Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY. A pocket-size book 
of priceless value to writers having difficulty 
selling. $1.00 post paid. Money back guarantee. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 

Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


A $100-a-month hobby at home! No meeting peo- 
ple, no soliciting. Easy, enjoyable pastime. ‘No 
manuscripts. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if 
not satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, An- 
derson, S. C. 


WANTED—To Collaborate with persons who are 
interested in writing fiction for syndication. 
Free details for a stamp. Crosby Newspaper 
Syndicate, Inc.. Asheville, N. C. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable prices. 
Stumpprint, South Whitley, Indiana. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT DENVER, COLO- 
RADC, FOR SEPTEMBER 30, 1943. 


State of Colorado, 

County of Boulder, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared John T. Bartlett, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of e Author & Journalist, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publishers, 
editors, managing editor, and business manager are: Publishers, 
ohn T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. ; 


editors, John T. and Margaret Bartlett, 637 Pine St., 
Boulder, Colo.; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, 
John T. Bartlett, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. 2. That the 
owner is: The Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, 


Colo.; John T. Bartlett, 637 Pine St., Boulder, a Margaret 
A: Bartlett, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. ; John T. Bartlett, 

20 Small Ave., Pueblo, Colo. ; Richard A. Bartlett, 2235 Hall 
Place N. W., Washington, D. C.; Forrest A. Bartlett, Gardena, 
Calif.; Margaret E. Bartlett, Davis Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
3. That the known hondholders, mortgagees, and the security 
holders owning or ho!ding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the Sone but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and condition under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities im a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JOHN T. BARTLETT, Business Manager. 


— to and subscribed before me this 12th day of October, 


FLORENCE W. be Notary Public. 
(My commission expires October 3, 1944.) 


TYPEWRITER 
Best Filler Markets, 
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RIBBONS RENEWED, 35c. 50 
25c. HIRSCH ENTER- 
PRISES, 130 Main, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


ONE POEM CRITICIZED FREE with each order 
for SLANT IT AND SELL IT, clothbound book 
telling exactly how to write and sell verse, by 
former editor of magazine, who sells her own 
verse. Send $1.50 to author, Bess Samuel Ayres, 
305 S. Willomet, Dallas. Texas. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in 
U. S. and foreign countries. Motion picture rights 
placed. Write for FREE details of UNIFIED SALES 
PLAN, Circular A-123. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
Careful typing, 


ne; criticism, 2c. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, agent 
for past eleven years, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 


PROOF!—NOT PROMISES! 


In last month's issue of this magazine you may have 
seen an editorial story about Mr. Nelson C. Nye, 
whose latest novel is about to be published by Mac- 
millan. It may interest you to know that Mr. Nye 
came to me some years ago after working with others 
without the least success—and this is what he wrote 
me recently: 


“Please feel free to use my name in any manner 
you wish in telling writers of your Services. I have 
always contended, and still do, that without the work 
I did with you I should not have got anywhere in 
this business.’’ 


Mr. Nye’s-letter is typical of many similar ones 
from old clients of mine, now successful. There may 
be a lesson in this for you! 


If you are looking for HONEST and yma 
Criticism and Sales Service, send for my 44-p 
booklet, ““‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST. 
ANCE.” It’s FREE for the asking. 


WHODUNIT? 


The Formula of the Detective-Mystery story is 
now ready. It has been a long and tough job, 
but I believe you will find it the solution of your 
problems in building your detective-mystery yarns. 
If you’re wondering if I really know what I’m 
talking about, listen to Erle Stanley Gardner 
(‘Perry Mason’’), the most famous of ‘em all in 
this lucrative field, at present covering—at a tre- 
mendous fee—the sensational Oakes murder trial: 

“If I had had Mr. D’Orsay’s assistance as a critic 
to help me when I first started, I would have 
stepped out of the law business years sooner than 
I did.’ 


— of the Detective-Mystery story Formula, 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Avthor of “THE PROFIT IN WRITING” and _ other 
standard works on writing technique; Author of Stories 
and Articles in leading magazines; Builder of Literary 
Careers since 1919. 


TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


: 
rangement correction of gram- 
mE matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 


Today it’s a 
WRITERS’ MARKET 


If you'll do the writing, I'll do the selling 


Editors are clamoring for material. The 
buying market is red hot . . . but you’re not 
satisfying the demand. 


Perhaps you’re pressing, trying too hard, 
perhaps you’re stale. Relax. Let yourself 
slide into the groove. Write in that free, 
natural style of yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or marketing 
or sales. That may be what's tightening you 
up. Worrying is my job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and let’s go 
to town on the typewriter. I'll take care of 
the output .. . in the ‘“‘checky’”’ way that 
counts. 


Terms on Request. 


GENE BOLLES 


57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


Special Christmas Gift Rate— 


$1.50 A YEAR! 


Subscribers to The Author & Journalist may or- 
der gift subscriptions at $1.50 a year—regular 
price, $2. The recipient will be notified of the 
gift at Christmas, on an attractive card, and the 
subscription will begin with January issue. 


Extending their own subscriptions for 1 year, 
or subscribing for the first time, readers ordering 
gift subscriptions are entitled to the same rate for 
themselves. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER BLANK 
The Author & Journalist, 
P. O. Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 
0! enclose $ ay for one-year gift 


to p 
subscriptions to The Author & Journalist 
each, to be sent to the following— ication 


1. Name 


Street 


. Name 


Street. 


OO! enclose an additional $1.50 to for m 

subscription for one year. This is 

pte present expiration date, [|] a new sub- 
iption. 


Name. 


Street 


The First and Only Compilation 
of its Kind 


THE TWELVE 
BASIC THEMES 


By Willard E. Hawkins 


Mr. Hawkins engaged in research which covered a 
vast cross-section of the world’s literature. He deter- 
mined that there are twelve basic themes, and only 
twelve, and in a series of articles in the Student Writ- 
er Department of The Author & Journalist, he ex- 
plained and analyzed them, using many examples from 
published fiction. So many requests have come for 
book publication of the material that Mr. Hawkins 
has now revised it extensively, expanded it, and added 
significant new examples. 

Willard E. Hawkins founded The Author & Jour- 
nalist in 1916 (as The Student Writer) and was its 
editor until 1940, since which time he has conducted 
the Student Writer Department. His knowledge of 
fiction principles and technique has had wide recog- 
nition. The publishers of The Author & Journalist 
believe that The Twelve Basic Themes will be a stand- 
ard text for years to come. 


112 Pages. Two Editions. Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 


Copies are still available of The Technique of Salable 
Fiction, by Mr. Hawkins. Paper, 


First printing of The Twelve Basic Themes is lim- 
ited. So—please order at once. 


The Author & Journalist, 
P. O. Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


Piease ship me_—___copies of THE TWELVE 
BASIC THEMES, of the edition I have checked. 


Paper, $1 O)Cloth, $2 


[JI would also like Mr. Hawkins’s THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION. Paper, $1. 


[JI enclose check to cover. []Please ship C.O.D. 
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